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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE EVENING LIGHT. 


NOTHING could be more beautiful. 
The sun was sinking in the west, 
casting direct rays on the long line 
of blue water, in a flood of golden 
brightness. It shone on the white 
sails of the pleasure-boats, on the 
fishing-craft putting out for their 
night’s work; it brought into clearer 
distinctness the fine vessels passing 
far away on their course ; it played 
on the chain of mountains that ter- 
minated the land prospect to the 
right, stretching their undulating 
outline miles on in the distance. 
Calm, soothing, still. The turbu- 
lent sea-waves were unseen this 
evening ; the froth and foam rose 
not. All the world seemed to be 
at rest from its troubles and its 
turmoil, its sinful passions and 
petty strifes, as if it would impart 
to men’s hearts a foretaste of that 
peace which shall be realised only 
in heaven. 

The place, Little Bay, was a 
small quiet Welsh watering-place, 
where the bathing was good, the 
air salubrious, and the sea-view of 
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vast extent. Little frequented in 
those earlier days, it was of meek 
pretension and very reasonable, 
entertaining no prevision of the 
fashionable resort it was destined 
afterwards to become. 

Within a large open bow-win- 
dow, partly looking out on the 
sceneythat one of them so loved, 
partly listening to the desultory 
talk ofa gentleman who stood out- 
side and leaned his arms on its 
frame, were two girls. She who 
was next to him, answering his 
repartees before they were well 
spoken, was richly dressed in 
charming blue silk and lace—a 
young, fair, bright girl of seven- 
teen, in appearance almost a child ; 
her laughing eyes of a purple blue, 
her hair dark brown and luxuriant, 
her cheeks rivalling the hue of the 
damask rose—altogether as lovely 
a vision of beauty as ever enthralled 
the senses ofman. The other was 
very nice-looking also, but of quiet- 
er aspect. A gentle girl, she, just 
nineteen, with large shy hazel eyes, 
hair of a lighter shade of brown, a 
complexion fair and rather pale—a 
soft sweet face that was pleasant 
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to look upon. She was taller than 
her companion, and yet not more 
than of middle height ; her dress 
was a simple muslin, costing at 
most but a few shillings. You can- 
not judge by dress of the ways and 
means of its wearer, as all the 
world knows. The richly-dressed 
girl in her blue silk and its costly 
Honiton lace—Caroline Kage 
had been straitened in means all 
her life, and never expected to be 
lifted out of the straits except by 
some fortunate marriage; the other 
would probably inherit at least 
a hundred thousand pounds, for 
she was one of the daughters of 
the rich Mr, Canterbury, of Chil- 
ling. 

And he who talked to them— 
Thomas Kage? He was a barrister 
by profession, and had to work 
hard for his living, not expecting 
to be helped by so much as a 
shilling from anybody in the world. 
A slight-made man, appearing 
from his slenderness almost of 
middle height, but not so in rea- 
lity. His hair and eyes were dark ; 
his face, nothing to boast of, was 
honest, genial, true. People called 
Thomas Kage ‘ plain,’ and plain he 
was, judging him by the lines of 
severe beauty; but the counten- 
ance was a good countenance, 
carrying its own index straight to 
the hearts of discerning men. 

It was the third week in Septem- 
ber ; they had gone to the seaside 
the third week in August ; so that 
for a month now he and these two 
girls had been daily and almost 
hourly companions. The result 
was one that is not rare. Which 
of the two had learnt to love him 
most, it would be difficult to say. 
Millicent Canterbury had never 
met him in her life before ; Caro- 
line Kage had, though not fre- 
quently : he and she were cousins 
several degrees removed. 

‘Why are you so serious, Miss 
Canterbury ? he suddenly asked, 
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bending his head more forward to 
look at her where she sat, a little 
back from the window. 

‘Am I serious? she returned, 
a pink blush mantling in her 
smooth cheek at his words, and 
she bent her too-conscious face to 
hide it. 

‘ At least, you are silent.’ 

‘I was listening to you and 
Caroline.’ 

‘I think you generally prefer 
listening to talking,’ he said, a 
smile of rare sweetness breaking 
over his lips. That smile was the 
one sole beauty of Thomas Kage’s 
face, redeeming it from its reproach 
while it lasted. 

‘Do I? 

Do I! Carelessly though the 
answering words were given, Mil- 
licent Canterbury knew that the 
charge was widely true, and the 
pink blush increased to crimson. 
When in his presence, she could 
no more have been free of tongue 
than a mute: her love for him was 
earnest, real, passionate ; and this 
same love, as most of us know, 
chains the lips when in the presence 
of its idol. 

‘And do you agree with Caro- 
line or with me ?” 

‘With you,’ Millicent was obliged 
to confess, for she was of a straight- 
forward nature, knowing nothing 
of evasion ; but the avowal caused 
the crimson to become as a very 
spot of fire ; ‘for I feel sure Mrs. 
Kage will not allow us to go.’ 

They had been discussing a pro- 
jected sail for the morrow, these 
two girls, with Miss Annesley as 
companion, who was staying with 
them, and Mr. Kage as protector. 
Caroline spoke of it as an event 
sure and decided ; he had quietly 
declared it would turn out ‘all 
moonshine.’ 

‘You will see,’ continued Miss 
Kage.—‘ Leta, what in the world 
are your cheeks so scarlet for ?— 
And I think it is exceedingly 
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wicked of you, Thomas, to throw 
cold water on what I propose.’ 

Thomas Kage laughed. 

‘Cold water! Ah, Caroline, if 
you only knew how hot the water 
I would throw, if that might bring 
the sail to fruition !’ he pursued in 
atone of graver meaning. ‘ The 
prospect of taking you is delight- 
ful, but it will not be realised. As 
Miss Canterbury says, your mother 
would not permit it.’ 

‘It is so stupid of her to be 
afraid of the water, said Caro- 
line hastily. ‘As if people got 
drowned in a calm sea !’ 

He made no reply, only glanced 
at her, and something like emo- 
tion passed over her lovely face. 
She was conscious, and he was 
conscious, that Mrs. Kage’s veto 
would not be laid upon the expe- 
dition on account of any danger 
they might incur, although it was 
true that she was a coward in regard 
to the water, but because she was 
beginning to dread this frequent 
and close companionship. 

‘Mrs. Kage regards the sea as 
a treacherous ogre, waiting always 
to swallow up the unwary who may 
venture on it, you know, Caroline,’ 
he remarked indifferently, as he 
opened a book he held and turned 
over its pages. 

‘What will you say to me to- 
morrow morning if I meet you 
with the news that I have per- 
suaded mamma into consenting ?” 

‘I shall say you are the dearest 
cousin in the world— 

‘That's easily said when you 
have no other,’ she petulantly in- 
terrupted. 

‘And the most clever of diplo- 
matists,’ he continued. ‘ You should 
let a man finish, Caroline. I wish 
you success, but I have no ex- 
pectation that the wish will be 
realised.’ 

‘What kind of wish do you call 
that, pray ?” 

‘A faithless one, I suppose.’ 
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‘Just so. And I will convict you 
of shame when I bring you mam- 
ma’s consent.’ 

‘So be it, Caroline,’ he answered. 
—‘ And you, Miss Canterbury? 
You have not said you will go. 
Will you ? 

‘Yes, I—I think so,’ was the 
reply, given with some hesitation. 
‘I don’t care much to go on the 
sea.’ 

‘Why, I have heard you say 
that you love the sea.’ 

‘I love to look at it. Seeing it 
as we do from these windows, I 
cannot imagine anything in the 
world more beautiful. I could look 
at it for ever, and not be tired: 
watching its changing colours ; 
speculating on the large vessels 
that pass; seeing what they do 
in the little boats cruising off the 
land. My love for the sea is 
something strange. But ow it I 
am nearly as great a coward as 
Mrs. Kage: and in rough weather 
I am so sea-sick !” 

He laughed at the wind-up. 
Caroline Kage spoke rather tes- 
tily. 

‘ There’s no particular necessity 
for your going into raptures over 
the sea, Leta, if you do love it.’ 

‘No,’ said Leta in a meek tone, 
‘of course not.’ 

They called her ‘ Leta’ almost 
always. When a little child, before 
she was able to speak plain, she had 
so pronounced her own name Mil- 
licent ; the appellation had never 
left her, and never would. 

The sun went down in a blaze 
of gold. The clear and beautiful 
opal tints, seen only in the north- 
western sky, succeeded to it; and 
still Thomas Kage stood on. 

Suddenly, as if prompted by 
some momentary recollection, he 
removed his arms from the win- 
dow to look at his watch; and 
Caroline saw the movement with 
a jealous eye and failing heart. 
It seemed to foreshadow his de- 
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parture ; and she would willingly 
have kept him by her side for ever. 

‘Why do you not come in, 
Thomas? The idea of having 
stayed outside all this while 

‘I cannot come in now. I pro- 
mised my mother to be with her 
for tea.’ 

‘ How many more evenings will 
you tell us that? Your mother is 
very exacting.’ 

‘ Never was there a mother less 
so, he rejoined emphatically, a 
glow on his honest face. ‘ But 
she likes to have me with her 
at tea; and I have been keep- 
ing her waiting for it. Tiresome 
sirens, both of you, to enchain a 
fellow so, and cause him to forget 
the hour-glass! Farewell, and bet- 
ter manners to you.’ 

He turned down the gravel path 
with a quick step—the house stood 
back in a garden—passed through 
the gate, and nodded gaily as he 
raised his hat. It was as if a 
shadow had fallen on the hearts 
of both; and they listened in 
silence and sadness to the echo 
of his fleet footsteps. 

He had set off to run as though 
he were a school-boy. Turning a 
bend of the road, a lady came in 
view, and he had to slacken speed. 
It was Miss Annesley; she had 
come to Little Bay with Mrs. 
Kage. 

‘Are you bound for Mrs. Gar- 
ston’s ?’ she stopped to ask. 

‘Not now. Iam hastening home 
to my mother.’ 

‘ That is well,’ returned Miss An- 
nesley quaintly. ‘Had you been 
going to Mrs. Garston, I should 
have said, don’t go. She is cross 
this evening ; cross with you.’ 

‘I know I ought to have gone 
there,’ he confessed, a smile break- 
ing over his face. ‘ That's it, I 
suppose ?” 

* That is it. And I was charged 
to tell you, if we by chance met, 
that she would not receive you 
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now until to-morrow. She means 
it, Mr. Kage.’ 

‘Very well. Ill go and make 
my peace with her then. Thank 
you. Farewell for the present.’ 

Resuming his quick pace, he 
gained the door of a pretty cot- 
tage, also facing the sea. A staid, 
hard woman of fifty, as tall as a 
lighthouse, admitted him. 

‘You have kept your mother 
waiting a long while, Mr. Thomas,’ 
was the greeting he received, de- 
livered with a severe countenance. 
‘She'd not let the tea be made till 
you came in.’ 

‘I am very sorry, Dorothy,’ he 
answered, never thinking, as most 
men at his age would, that it was 
nearly time Dorothy left off her 
lectures to him. She had nursed 
him when a baby, and been his mo- 
ther’s ever-faithful attendant since, 
through good and ill, for eight-and- 
twenty years. ‘I did not happen 
to look at my watch, and the time 
slipped on.’ 

‘I think I'd leave the coming 
home to meals an open question, 
if I were you, sir, while we are 
here. My lady ought to have had 
her tea early this evening, for she’s 
gotafearful bad headache come on.’ 

The keeping the ‘ meals’ waiting 
by so much as five minutes was 
amidst the catalogue of Dorothy’s 
cardinal sins; and Thomas Kage 
was aware he had not been strictly 
punctual of late. 

‘A headache! he repeated in 
some surprise ; for Lady Kage was 
not subject to the malady. 

‘Yes, she have,’ said Dorothy, 
as Thomas went in. 

At the open window of the 
sitting-room sat Lady Kage—a 
gentle, thoughtful woman, with a 
countenance as good as his own, 
and a voice as sweet. She had 
but reached the age which women 
are apt to call middle life; but she 
was in ill health, and her delicate 
face looked careworn. 
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‘My darling mother! he said, 
kissing her fondly; ‘I am so 
sorry.’ 

‘ Sorry for what, Thomas ? 

‘For keeping you waiting tea. 
Why did you not take it? Dorothy 
says your head is bad.’ 

She kept his hand in hers; and 
her eyes, looking up to his, were 
full of smiles. 

‘Dorothy has 
see.’ 

‘That she has, giving it me 
well. But you ought to have had 
your tea, mother dear. You don’t 
know how these things pain me.’ 

‘ They need not, ‘Thomas.’ 

‘They do, though, and bring 
home to me all my selfish ingra- 
titude. IfI were wanting my tea, 
and you out, I should be sure to 
order it without thought of you.’ 

‘That you would not, if you 
expected me to come home; no, 
though your head were splitting 
for want of it, which mine is not.’ 

‘I don’t know how I came to 
let the time slip on unheeded. I 
was talking with Miss Canterbury 
and Caroline. What can have 
given you the headache, mother ?” 

‘I think I walked too far this 
morning. I mean to have a whole 
day’s rest to-morrow indoors.’ 

It may almost be said that Lady 
Kage answered mechanically ; for 
her thoughts, as she spoke, were 
far away. The time had slipped 
on unheeded, ‘talking with Miss 
Canterbury and Caroline.’ 

Mr. Kage’s apologies of late 
had been so entirely similar to 
this present one, that the suspicion 
hovering in his mother’s mind 
grew greater and greater. That 
he must be learning to love one 
of those two young ladies she felt 
as sure of as though she could look 
into his heart and read it. Which 
of them was it? 

Dorothy brought in the tea-tray, 
and placed it on the side of the 
table farthest from her mistress. 


been talking, I 
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‘Mr. Thomas can pour it out 
this evening, as you feel ill, my 
lady,’ decided she, with the privi- 
leged authority of one used to 
have her way.—‘ It’s quite ready, 
sir.’ 

He laughed as he sat down, say- 
ing he hoped he should not 
the cream and sugar into the 
pot instead of the cups. 

Thomas Kage had not roughed 
it in chambers or lodgings as three- 
fourths of the young men have: his 
mother’s home in London was his 
home, and his mother indulgently 
did all things for him. The world 
guessed little how very simple the 
home was, or how entirely happy 
they were in it. Mother and son 
have rarely been so bound in heart 
together. 

Awkwardly as most unaccus 
tomed men, Thomas Kage served 
his mother with her tea first, and 
then poured out his own. He was 
quite unconscious that his cup was 
consequently the stronger of the 
two. He would have given her 
every good at his own expense 
that this world can bestow, and 
thought it no sacrifice. 

‘You say you have been with 
the two young ladies this evening ?” 
observed Lady Kage. 

‘Are you sure I have put enough 
cream and sugar?—Yes, I have 
been with them,’ 

‘As usual—as usual, Thomas. 
Are you drifting into love for either 
of them ” 

* Mother ! 

It was all very well to say ‘ Mo- 
ther !’ and to say it with a start; 
but Lady Kage could not avoid 
seeing one thing,—that her son’s 
face grew red and conscious as a 
girl’s. She knew now that she was 
not mistaken. He upset some 
water on the tea-tray, in a sudden 
effort to drown the teapot. 

‘Which of the two is it, Tho- 
mas ?’ she quietly asked. 

By this time he was recover- 


put 
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ing self- possession and equani- 
mity. He looked at his mother in 
the twilight, and then, pausing, sent 
his good, dark, candid eyes rather 
far out to sea through the open 
window. 

‘Mother, I think you are mis- 
taken ; I hope you are. ‘The mad- 
dest thing I could do would be to 
fall in love with any girl, no mat- 
ter whom she might be. It may 
be years—years and years—before 
my circumstances enable me to 
think of a wife, if they ever do.’ 

‘ That is just it, Thomas. Other- 
wise—’ 

‘ Otherwise I might be at liberty 
to fall in love to-morrow,’ he said 
with a laugh. ‘Ah, yes; we all 
have to bend to circumstances.’ 

Lady Kage did not dismiss her 
opinion, but would not seem to 
pursue it. 

‘Which of the two (if either) 
would your choice have fallen 
upon, Thomas? Miss Canter- 
bury ?’ 

‘ Miss Canterbury ? he echoed 
in surprise so genuine that some- 
thing like a chill struck across his 
mother’s heart, and destroyed a 
vision that had been rearing itself 
in fondness before her mind. 
‘You must be dreaming, mother 
dear. Miss Canterbury will count 
her money by scores of thousands, 
perhaps by hundreds of thousands. 
Old Canterbury may be worth a 
million.’ 

‘If Millicent Canterbury is rich 
in wealth, you are rich in worth, 
Thomas. A union between you 
would not be unequal.’ 

He smiled and shook his head 
at the thought of his mother’s par- 
tiality ; but his answer was given 
in a tone of firm decision : 

‘It would be so unequal, mo- 
ther dear, that I should never at- 
tempt to entertain it for a moment 
—no, not though I were dying of 
love for her. But the thought of 
loving Millicent Canterbury has 
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never entered my head; so be at 
ease.’ 

‘TI could not have wished a bet- 
ter wife for you than Millicent 
Canterbury; I never met a sweeter 
girl,’ spoke Lady Kage. ‘As to 
Caroline, Millicent is worth a thou- 
sand of her.’ 

‘ Caroline is as poor as I am; 
and therefore, to speak of marriage 
in connection with her, would be 
talking fruitless nonsense,’ returned 
Mr. Kage, an embarrassment in his 
tone that his mother did not like 
to hear, for it betrayed too surely 
where his affections lay. And then 
ensued a silence. 

Thomas broke it. Lifting his 
head, after a pause of thought, he 
looked full at his mother in the 
deepening twilight, as if he deemed 
it well to set the matter at rest, for 
himself as well as her. 

‘I was twenty-seven last July, 
mother, as you know; and I am 
earning so little at my profession, 
as you also know, getting on so 
slowly in it—not at all, in fact— 
that the chances are I may attain 
to forty years of age without being 
able to keep a wife as I should 
like to keep her. Believe me, 
therefore, there is no danger, no 
hope, that I can or shall fall in 
love to any purpose. I may cast 
a fancy here, I may cast it there, 
but nothing is likely to result from 
it.’ 

‘I should not wish you to get 
into hopeless love,’ spoke Lady 
Kage in a low tone. 

‘Nor I. But if I did, I could 
bear it.’ 

The beautiful opal tints in the 
clear north-western sky grew less 
distinct in the fading light. Lady 
Kage, her head growing more 
painful, went up to bed ; and Tho- 
mas sat alone, with his own reflec- 
tions. 

No, there might be no thought 
of marriage for him. As to this 
pleasant dream he had been lately 
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falling into, why, let him dream on 
while he might ; it would not be 
for so very long. In October the 
seaside party would disperse, he 
and his mother for London, the 
others for their far-away home. 
And then? Then would come for 
him the old working life again, 
during which he should forget — 
forget, or pretend at it. And 
she— 

‘Ain’t there no lights wanted 
here ?” 

The interruption came from 
Dorothy. She had opened the 
door, crusty still, to ask; and 
Thomas Kage awoke out of him- 
self to find it was as dark as it 
would be that night. 

No, no lights yet. The clock 
was striking eight, and he put on 
his hat and went out. 

Calm, warm, light, and lovely 
was the night. The clear sky was 
luminous, the lights from the dif- 
ferent vessels on the sea twinkled 
like stars. Passing down a turn- 
ing, he came to a house that, in 
comparison with the cottage rented 
by his mother, looked like a man- 
sion. A footman answered his 
knock. 

‘Has Mrs. Garston retired to her 
room ?” 

‘ No, sir, not yet.’ 

‘ Say to her, then, that I send in 
my kind regards, and will come to 
see her after breakfast in the morn- 
ing.’ 

Regard for the very old lady 
prompted him to come and say 
this. Mrs. Garston was eighty 
years of age. Never had living 
man a kinder heart than Thomas 
Kage, and he was grieved to have 
failed in his customary visit to her. 
And he departed on his way 
again. 

On the lawn before Mrs. Kage’s 
house, flitting about in freedom, 
were the two girls. Mr. Kage 
joined them. Now they stood 
together at the railings, watching 
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the aforesaid lights, and tracking 
the vessels on their gentle course ; 
now they paced the walks, now 
rested on the green bench under 
the mulberry-tree. But the same 
low, unconsciously tender inter- 
change of converse was ever there. 

The companionship, becoming all 

too sweet, was not interrupted. 

Every minute, every hour, as they 

went by, did but add strength to 

the links of the chain by which 

Fate was binding the three hearts 

together ; indissolubly, but in a cross 

and contrary fashion, as it is in the 
nature of Fate to do. 

‘Love took up the glass of Time, 
and turned it in his glowing 
hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran 
itself in golden sands.’ 


They would have lingered on 
until midnight, but at nearly ten 
o'clock out came Miss Annesley. 
She was a good and true young 
woman, wanting some years of 
thirty, amiable, prudent, sensible, 
and calm of temperament ; as it is 
only right the daughter of an ear- 
nest clergyman should be. 

‘Mrs. Kage is so vexed that 
you should be out of doors. She 
wishes you to come in at once.’ 

‘O, mamma has woke up at 
last, has she?’ responded Caroline 
carelessly. ‘A little the worse in 
temper for her long sleep, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘ You must know, Caroline, that 
it is high time you did come in,’ 
said Miss Annesley. 

‘There, don’t preach, Sarah ; 
we are coming.’ And Millicent 
was the first to hasten in. 


Years and years before — say 
thirty —an officer who had risen 
rapidly in India, Colonel Sir 
Charles Kage, K.C.B., came home 
on a three years’ leave, with his 
wife and little daughter. He was 
without connections, in the sense 
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that the word is generally under- 
stood, only possessing a few plain 
relatives. But a K.C.B. is sure to 
find friends in plenty; and Sir 
Charles’s London residence was 
soon overflowing with them. Amidst 
others, frequenting it, was a peer 
who had nearly come to the end 
of his available income—his chil- 
dren having considerably assisted 
in its disposal—and consequently 
he put off a small portion of his 
superfluous pride: Lord Gunse. 

The object which had chiefly 
brought Sir Charles Kage home 
was the ill-health of his wife. 
Just for a few weeks she rallied, 
but only to sink again; and in 
less than six months from the day 
of their landing in England, she 
died. The little girl, Charlotte, 
was six years old then, and Sir 
Charles immediately took a young 
lady into his house as her go- 
verness. She was a Miss Carr, 
a gentle, retiring, unpretending 
girl, who kept herself in all hu- 
mility out of the way of Sir 
Charles’s guests, and learnt to 
love the little Charlotte. If the 
guests by chance saw her, they 
took no notice of her. Lord 
Gunse and Lady Gunse and the 
Honourable Misses Gunse quite 
ignored her. In point of fact, 
those aristocratic people, had they 
condescended to think of the 
nursery governess at all, would 
have classed her as a domestic. 
She was of no family; perhaps had 
never had as much as a father and 
mother. 

Lady Gunse and the Misses 
Gunse were at that time very 
much at Sir Charles Kage’s house, 
consoling the bereaved widower. 
It was thought by the maid-ser- 
vants (who are generally shrewd 
observers) that their master 
might have had any one of the 
three honourable young ladies 
for the asking. <A fine man of 
only five-and-forty, a K.C.B. al- 
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ready, and with plenty of service 
before him, would be a prize 
undoubtedly in the matrimonial 
market. 

What, then, must have been 
the shocked indignation of this 
noble family to awake one morn- 
ing to the news of Sir Charles 
Kage’s marriage? Just twelve 
months after the death of his wife 
he quietly led to church the nur- 
sery governess, saying nothing to 
anybody. When taxed with his 
crime by Lord Gunse (out of pure 
regard for Sir Charles, of course, 
and his blighted interests), the 
brave soldier wrung the peer’s 
hand, and avowed that the good 
qualities of Maria Carr had won 
his esteem and love, and that he 
could not have given the little 
Charlotte a more loving and ad- 
mirable mother had he taken the 
whole world to pick and choose 
from. Of course she was young ; 
he did not deny that; but every 
year as it went by would remedy 
the defect. 

‘She is of no family,’ groaned 
the wrathful peer. 

‘Nofamily !’ repeated Sir Charles. 
‘My dear lord, she is of as good 
a family as my own.’ 

And thus the patient, humble 
governess, Maria Carr, had be- 
come the second Lady Kage. 

Poor young wife! <A child was 
born to her in due course, a little 
boy, who was named Thomas 
Charles Carr, and she was the hap- 
piest of the happy. SirCharles wait- 
ed for the christening, and then 
went back to India, for his leave 
was up. Lady Kage did not accom- 
pany him. He was tender ofher, 
as though she were some rare and 
precious plant, and he knew she 
was scarcely yet strong enough to 
bear the fatigue of travel. In the 
course of the year she and Char- 
lotte and the voy-baby should 
come out to him, he said ; and so 
they parted. Parted to meet no 
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more in this world, for Sir Charles 
Kage died very soon after regain- 
ing India. 

Upon her slender pension, which 
would die with her, Lady Kage 
had lived since, devoting herself 
to the two children, her step- 
daughter and son, with equal care 
and love. None save herself and 
Dorothy, and perhaps her dutiful, 
thoughtful boy, knew how she had 
managed, and cut and contrived 
her income, so as to educate them 
well and to give him his terms at 
Dorothy—faithful to her 
young mistress, stern to everybody 
else, eating ever the bread of care- 
fulness, and seeing that the rest 
ate it, doing the work of ten— 
made a boast of waiting on her 
lady as efficiently in her one sole 
person as if she had had at com- 
mand a leash of helpmates. 

So the years passed on, and the 
children grew up. Charlotte mar- 
ried ; Thomas qualified himself for 
the Bar. And when it might 
have seemed that Lady Kage 
could have taken some ease from 
her solicitude and care, her health 
began to fail. Very gradually at 
first. Even Dorothy saw nothing 
of it; but the development of the 
disease, which the docters thought 
was connected with the heart, was 
more rapid, and anxiety 
vened. Not yet alarm. 


college. 


super- 
This visit 
to the salubrious Welsh watering- 
place was made at her 
earnest solicitation, in the hope 
that change of air might restore 
her. How anxiously Thomas 
looked at her morning after morn- 
ing he strove to hide from all 
eyes: and he was forced to confess 
to his heart secretly that he did 
not discern much improvement. 
Back again for an instant to the 
time of Colonel Sir Charles Kage’s 
residence in London. At his 
house there was frequently to be 
met a distant cousin of his, Alfred 
Kage, for whom he had purchased 


son’s 
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a commission, and otherwise be- 
friended. He was a very hand- 
some and gentlemanly young fel- 
low, good-natured, empty-headed. 
The Honourable Misses Gunse lik- 
ed to talk nonsense with him, espe- 
cially the youngest of them, Caro- 
line, who was as empty-headed as 
himself. After the startling mar- 
riage of Sir Charles, Lord Gunse 
gave orders that the intimacy be- 
tween the two houses should pe- 
remptorily cease. ‘This was ac- 
complished ; but Lieutenant Kage 
and Caroline Gunse had grown 
really attached to each other : and, 
some two or three years afterwards, 
she married him in defiance of 
parental displeasure. ‘They had 
nothing but his pay ; and therefore 
the union, to a person of the Hon- 
ourable Caroline Gunse’s expen- 
sive tastes, could not be said to 
have turned out felicitously. He 
lived but about ten years, attained 
to a captaincy only, and left her 
with one child, Caroline, almost 
an infant. Mrs. Kage, who was 
the Honourable Mrs. Kage in 
spite of her poverty, and prided 
herself upon the fact, retired to 
Chilling, a village on the borders 
of Wales, noted for its lovely 
scenery and for the reasonableness 
of both rent and provisions, and 
there established herself. She had 
her pension, and also a small in- 
come left her by one of her sisters 
—altogether about five hundred 
a-year. Caroline was turned 
seventeen now, more lovely than 
her mother used to be, and quite 
as wilful. 

It wassomewhat curious that Mrs, 
Kage and Lady Kage should have 
come to sojourn by accident this 
year at the same watering-place. 
They had met occasionally in the 
past thirty years; but the old 
dislike and scorn felt for the 
governess, who had forgotten her- 
self so completely as to suffer a 
K.C.B, to marry her, had little, if 
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at all, abated. The Honourable 
Mrs. Kage was decorously civil 
when face to face with her; but 
she generally had recourse to an 
essence-bottle if Lady Kage’s 
name was by chance mentioned, 
as ifit brought some infection with 
it. Mrs. Kage had grown into a 
sigh-away, die-away lady now, lik- 
ing to pass her time on a sofa, sur- 
rounded by shawls and scents and 
easy indolence. Her soft languor 
and show of sweetness, her sub- 
dued voice of affectation, might have 
taken in a saint; but there lived 
not a woman in this world of deceit 
more utterly heartless, more in- 
tensely, selfishly alive to her own 
interests, than the widow of Alfred 
Kage. 

It is not a nice thing to say of 
a woman that she is made up of 
craft within and artlessness with- 
out; but it must be said of Mrs. 
Kage, for it was the simple truth. 
Even in this visit of hers to the 
seaside she had craftily contrived 
to come free, at the cost of 
others. But for having her ex- 
penses paid, she could not have 
ventured on it at all. . The two 
young ladies she had brought with 
her—Sarah Annesley, the only 
child of the Rector of Chilling, and 
Millicent, the youngest daughter of 
the wealthy George Canterbury— 
had their share of the cost so libe- 
rally provided, especially the latter, 
that Mrs. Kage’s pocket escaped 
scot-free, as she had meant it to 
do. In her sweetly-artless man- 
ner, she had affectionately enlarged 
to Mr. Canterbury on the necessity 
of some bracing sea-air for his 
youngest and prettiest daughter ; 
she had assured old Parson An- 
nesley it would be more than good 
for Sarah ; she had enlisted warmly 
the wishes of the two young ladies 
themselves; and the thing was 
done. 

They came to Little Bay; and 
Mrs. Kage was not agreeably sur- 
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prised to find that Lady Kage, with 
her son, had also taken possession 
of a cottage in the same place, not 
three days before. Mrs. Kage, 
making the best of things, was civil, 
but capricious and affected in man- 
ner, and held herself as much aloof 
as she could. She need not have 
feared: Lady Kage was too ill to 
seek for even her society; but 
Thomas, quite unconscious that 
Mrs. Kage looked down on his 
mother, or wished to slight her, 
grew intimate with them, and was 
at their house continually. Had 
he been compelled to say which 
of the two ladies bore the higher 
position, he might in his simplicity 
have awarded it to Lady Kage. 
So how was it likely to cross his 
mind that his mother was de- 
spised? 


Miss Annesley, as you have seen, 
came forth to the garden to inter- 
rupt the subtly-dangerous com- 
panionship, and bid them enter. 
On the chintz sofa, having woke 
up from a longer evening nap than 
usual, sat Mrs. Kage, with her fan 
and her essence-bottles—a small, 
slender gentlewoman, with a faded 
face and a faded cap, and faded 
straw-coloured hair. The cheeks 
would have been faded too, but 
for the delicate carmine daily im- 
parted to them in her toilet-cham- 
ber. She took out the stopper of 
her smelling-salts as they entered, 
and held it to her nose, speaking 
softly. 

‘My dear children, how could 
you think of being out in the air 
so late?—Did you keep them, 
Thomas Kage?’ with a slight ac- 
cession of acrimony. 

‘I am not sure but I did; and 
I have come in to take the blame,’ 
he lightly answered, with the ever- 
cordial tone in his true voice. 
‘But it is a warm, genial night, 
Mrs, Kage—one to tempt even 
you.’ 
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Mrs. Kage languidly opened her 
fan, and did not seem to hear. She 
had the gift of being deaf when 
occasion needed it. 

Caroline went to the piano. 
Sometimes he sang with them, or 
stood by listening to their songs. 
She glanced round for him now. 

‘No, Caroline, I cannot stay to- 
night.’ 

But that Caroline turned her face 
back, and kept it turned, Mrs. 
Kage might have read the look of 
blank disappointment which rose 
at the words. It was getting late, 
he added, and his mother was 
ill. 

‘Quite right, certainly,’ spoke 
Mrs. Kage. ‘Don’t you think 
that your mother—ah—gives way a 
little ? she continued, having made 
the pause to flirt some drops out of 
her cologne-water phial. 

‘Gives way! my mother?’ he 
rejoined in surprise. ‘If you only 


knew how earnest and energetic 
she is in all her duties, you would 


not fancy so. My great fear now 
is, that she is exerting herself be- 
yond her strength, simply because 
she will not give way to illness.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ rejoined Mrs. Kage, 
with gentle indifference, as she re- 
sumed her fan. ‘Good-night to 
you, if you must go.’ 

In an opportunity that occurred 
presently, when she and her daugh- 
ter were alone, Mrs. Kage took 
occasion to remark, in her languid 
manner, that she thought they had 
rather much of Thomas Kage’s 
company, and to wonder why he 
came. Caroline laughed a forced 
laugh. The words seemed to be 
spoken without ulterior motive ; 
but she was quite conscious that 
her mother shot a keen glance at 
her from the depths of her cold 
light eyes. 

‘What if I were to tell you, 
mamma, that he comes for Leta ?’ 

For once in her life, Mrs. Kage 
was startled into sincerity. The 
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notion of connecting Thomas 
Kage’s visits with Millicent Can- 
terbury had never presented itself 
to her mind. 

‘For Leta ! 

‘One cannot help one’s thoughts, 
mamma. Of course, it is all pure 
nonsense; it could not turn out 
anything else, with Thomas Kage’s 
poor prospects ; but I’m sure there 
is a little bit of fancy between 
them, especially on Leta’s side.’ 

Caroline’s pretty face wore a 
heightened colour, as she toyed 
with one of her mother’s essence- 
bottles. Perfectly conscious was 
she of the deliberate deceit. She 
did not scruple to speak it, for it 
threw off suspicion from herself. 

‘Dear me!’ 

‘And he wants to take us all for 
a sail to-morrow—Sarah and Leta 
and me. I promised for them; I 
knew you would let us go.’ 

Mrs. Kage leaned back on the 
sofa, her mind relieved. For Ca- 
roline to fall in love where there 
was no money, would have been 
intolerable—her own fate enacted 
over again; but Leta Canterbury 
was different. If she and Thomas 
Kage chose to lapse into a liking 
for each other, why, they must get 
out of it again in the best way they 
could. Selfish, selfish woman ! 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘I don’t mind 
your going for a sail, with Sarah 
to chaperone you, should the sea 
be calm. I suppose he under- 
stands the management of boats.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
DOWN AT CHILLING, 


A STATELY mansion bordering 
upon Wales, and resting on a gen- 
tle eminence, was the far-famed 
residence of George Canterbury. 
Its description must be deferred to 
a later chapter. Through the open 
park, across the stately terraces, up 
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the broad steps into the spacious 
hall, we must go now. 

The view commanded from the 
windows was beautiful. Sunshiny 
dales, sheltering woods, silvery 
brooks of water, that murmured as 
they ran gently through mossy 
glens, trees waving in the breeze, 
hills with their light and shade ever 
changing—giving to an imagina- 
tive mind pictures of the flowery 
plains of Arcadia. 

In one of the various rooms that 
opened on either side the hall 
was the eldest daughter of George 
Canterbury. The room was of 
magnificent proportions ; she was 
as a magnificent queen in it. Her 
gleaming silk swept the ground as 
she stood, tall and upright, before 
the window, her head held a little 
back, its natural position. She was 
rather a large woman, with a come- 
ly face of power, and clearly-cut 
features ; her hair was of a purple 
black, her eyes were dark gray. 
The landscape on which she looked 
was no summer scene of green 
glade and gladness ; far and near 
it was one white spotless plain of 
snow. ‘The January sun shone 
brightly, the glad robins piped from 
the snowy trees. 

‘I think we shall have a thaw,’ 
she observed to her sister Jane, 
who sat at the table writing. 

Jane Canterbury looked up from 
her desk. 

‘I hope not. 
thaw.’ 

‘So do I; but it is an evil that 
must follow snow, and the sooner 
it’s over the better.’ 

‘Have you any 
Lydia ? 

‘No; only my love. 
to her yesterday.’ 

Jane Canterbury dipped her pen 
in the ink, but did not immediate- 
ly resume her writing. She glanced 
again at her sister. 

‘Do you know, I think that their 
not coming down for Christmas 


I do so dislike a 


message to 


I wrote 
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has made a very disagreeable im- 
pression on papa. I mean Lydia 
and her husband.’ 

‘Disagreeable! In what way ? 
asked Miss Canterbury. ‘ They 
could not help it. He was too ill 
to come.’ 

‘Of course. Papa does not 
blame them. He began talking 
about it yesterday evening when 
you were at the rectory, saying 
that the break-up of the family 
Christmas party looked like a fore- 
shadowing of the breaking up of 
the family.’ 

‘ That was done, so to say, when 
Edgar died, counting from the year 
that we lost mamma,’ observed 
Miss Canterbury, in the low steady 
tone with which she had schooled 
herself to mention her dead _ bro- 
ther’s name. 

‘I said so to papa nearly in the 
same words,’ returned Jane, ‘and 
he began to cry a little. I think 
—I think 

‘What do you think, Jane?’ 
asked Miss Canterbury wonder- 
ingly, for Jane’s hesitation had 
come to a final pause. 

‘Well, I cannot help thinking 
that papa is not quite so strong as 
he was,’ was Jane’s answer, given 
with a good deal of deprecation. 
‘In vigour of mind; I do not 
mean in health.’ 

Miss Canterbury made no ans- 
wer. Of clear and vigorous intel- 
lect herself, of quick perception 
and sound common sense, she, 
dutiful and loving daughter though 
she was, could not be ignorant that 
Mr. Canterbury’s intellect had been 
all his life but commonplace. She 
bent forward as if something in the 
white landscape had attracted her 
attention, and before the silence 
was broken Millicent entered with 
her walking-things on. 

‘Where are you going, Leta? 
asked the elder sister in a tone of 
authority. 

*O, to five hundred places.’ 
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* In this snow ?’ 

‘As if it would hurt me, Miss 
Canterbury! I like walking in the 
snow above everything.’ 

‘Do you, young lady! I hope 
you have good snow-boots on.’ 

Leta held up one foot with a 
laugh to show how thick the boots 
were. She wore a pretty bonnet of 
bright violet, some white-blonde 
lace shading and setting off the 
fair, delicate cheeks, and sweet 
hazel eyes. Her dress was violet ; 
her black-velvet mantle was edged 
with some kind of rare fur. 

* And where are the five hundred 
places ?” 

‘As if I could enumerate them 
all! returned Leta lightly. ‘The 
rectory will be the first, and the 
schools the next, and then Mrs. 
Kage’s, and then— I think papa 
wants a message taken to old 
Fry’s,’ she broke off; ‘I am going 
to ask him. Good-bye.’ 

‘You must be home to luncheon, 
Leta.’ 

*O yes, if I can. If not, please 
put by a piece of bread-and-butter 
for me.’ 

Leta shut the door, and crossed 
the hall to her father’s study. 
George Canterbury—a tall, thin, 
fair man, some years turned sixty 
—sat reading near the fire in his 
spectacles. His auburn hair was 
thinning rapidly; in fact, not to 
mince the matter, the top of his 
head was getting bald; and the 
crows’-feet were deepening round 
the corners of his eyes. All of 
which troubled Mr. Canterbury ; 
he had been a vain man all his 
life, and would be to its end. 
The thin face was handsome still, 
though not displaying any great 
strength of intellect. The nose 
and mouth were beautifully form- 
ed, but the forehead receded much. 
His daughters Jane and Millicent 
would have been very like him but 
for this last defect, which their faces 
did not possess. 
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‘ Papa, don’t you want some 
message taken to John Fry?’ in- 
quired Leta. 

‘No, my dear, not now,’ replied 
Mr. Canterbury, putting aside his 
newspaper, and turning his kindly 
blue eyes on her; ‘I have sent 
Neel to him.’ 

‘QO, very well; that will be one 
place less, then.’ 

‘You will call at the parsonage, 
Millicent, and see how the poor 
old man is.’ 

‘I am going there first, papa.’ 

‘Do so, child. And if he would 
like some grapes, or some— 

‘O papa, Miss Canterbury, you 
know, remembers all that,’ was 
Leta’s interruption. 

They were in the habit, in a 
playful kind of way, of calling the 
elder sister ‘ Miss Canterbury.’ 

‘Yes, I hope so. I think I'll 
step down myself presently; the 
snow’s not very bad between here 
and the parsonage. Tell them I’m 
coming.’ 

‘Very well, papa. Good-bye.’ 

Her other calls made, Leta Can- 
terbury turned to the residence of 
Mrs. Kage, a small, pretty villa- 
cottage with low French windows. 
Caroline saw her coming, and ran 
out regardless of the snow, shaking 
a shower of it from the laurels as 
she brushed past them. Her dark- 
blue eyes were animated; her 
cheeks as bright as a June rose. 

‘What good fairy sent you here, 
Leta?” 

‘ The fairy was myself. Why?’ 

‘He is come !’ whispered Caro- 
line. 

‘Who? 

‘Who! As if you needed to 
ask. He came down to Aberton 
on business yesterday, and walked 
here this morning.’ 

With a bright blood-red flush 
rising to her face, with a sudden 
coursing-on of every vein and 
pulse, with a sweet feeling of in- 
tense bliss, as if heaven had open- 
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ed to her, Millicent Canterbury 
stood for a moment speechless. 
Caroline laughed. The like emo- 
tion had been hers but an hour 
ago, at the unexpected appearance 
of Thomas Kage, and so she could 
not mistake its signs in another. 

In later years, when certain 
events in the chances and changes 
of life plunged Caroline, young 
still, into awful misery, and 
brought her very near the grave, 
a remembrance of the deliberate 
deceit she had practised on Milli- 
cent Canterbury was not the least 
amidst the catalogue of errors that 
stung her conscience. From the 
night at the seaside, when she had 
given the lying hint to her mother, 
Caroline had set herself, after the 
manner of girls, to tease Leta 
about Thomas Kage. ‘ He loves 
you,’ was her reiterated whisper ; 
and Millicent, covered with blushes, 
never dreamt that she was being 
purposely deceived. Caroline was 
playing the false part still, now and 
always. 

A matter of moment connected 
with Mr. Kage’s profession had 
brought him down to Aberton, a 
large town about three miles’ dis- 
tance from Chilling, and he took 
the opportunity to walk over. On 
his way to the presence of Caro- 
line the snowy road seemed but 
as a soft carpet of velvet. How 
his heart had fed on her image 
since they parted in October, he 
would not have liked the world to 
know. Mrs. Kage, treating the 
visit as one of common courtesy, 


paid solely from the accident of 


his being in the neighbourhood, 
and never supposing but that her 
daughter looked upon it with 
similar indifference, received him 
civilly, and condescended to in- 
quire with quite a show of interest 
after the health of Lady Kage. 
She was sitting back on her 
comfortable sofa, drawn to the 
fire, when Millicent went in; a soft 
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down-cushion covered with em- 
broidered silk was at her back, 
another beside her; her scent- 
bottles lay on the pretty little 
coffee-table at hand; a pastile 
burnt in a saucer, making the 
room smell like a Roman-Catholic 
oratory. Thomas Kage, taking his 
elbow from the mantelpiece, ad- 
vanced to shake hands with Milli- 
cent. She met him with a flushed, 
conscious, downcast face, and stood 
in shyness and silence. 

*I am so giad to see you,’ he 
said in his cordial, earnest tone, 
for Millicent was a great favourite 
of his. ‘I am here but for an 
hour.’ 

‘You timed your visit well, Miss 
Millicent,’ spoke Mrs. Kage, lan- 
guidly playing with the chain of 
her eye-glass. ‘Did you come on 
purpose, knowing Mr. Kage would 
be here ?” 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Millicent 
vehemently, half crying with con- 
fusion at the sudden charge. ‘I 
did not think—TI did not know 
anything about Mr. Kage. I came 
for my music.’ 

Thomas Kage laughed at the 
eagerness, but suspected not that 
there could be a cause for it. 
Caroline—false girl !—telegraphed 
a meaning look to her mother, as 
much as to say she did not believe 
the denial. Leta turned her hot 
face to the piano, and kept her 
back to them. 

‘Can you let me have the mu- 
sic, Caroline?’ she asked, touching 
some pieces that lay there. ‘Olive 
accuses me of having lent it to you 
to avoid practising it myself; she 
knows I dislike difficult pieces.’ 

‘I don’t think you have any very 
great talent for music, my dear 
Miss Millicent,’ observed Mrs. 
Kage, lifting her thin white hand 
with its glittering rings. ‘It isa 
great gift—peculiar, I may almost 
say, to the Gunse family, for we all 
had it largely,—as your mother 
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knew,’ looking at Thomas Kage, 
‘when she was governess at Sir 
Charles’s. Caroline inherits it from 
me.’ 

‘I am sure I have not any gift 
at all for music,’ spoke Leta readi- 
ly, turning her ingenuous and truth- 
ful face to them fora moment. ‘ All 
I know of it has had to be drilled 
into me.’ 

‘As Miss Carr had to drill it, 
at the time I speak of, into Char- 
lotte Kage,’ murmured the lady. 
—‘ Do sit down, Millicent love. 
How is dear Mr, Canterbury ?” 

‘He is quite well, thank you,’ 
answered Millicent. ‘Mr. Annesley 
is worse. Sarah is in—so much 
distress.’ 

The pause was caused by the 
remembrance of something she had 
just heard at the rectory against 
Mrs. Kage. Sarah Annesley had 
called her false and deceitful: and 
Millicent, sensitive and ever consi- 
derate to others, felt as guilty, face 
to face with Mrs. Kage, as though 
she had made the charge herself. 

‘QO, poor old duck! we heard he 
was worse. But you know he is 
seventy-five, so his time has come, 
I suppose. Even parsons can’t ex- 
pect to live for ever.—Can they, 
Thomas ?” 

‘Why, no, Mrs. Kage; and 
none should know that more cer- 
tainly than Mr. Annesley. By all 
I have heard of him—of his good, 
humble, useful life—there can be 
few better prepared to welcome 
death than he.’ 

Mrs. Kage threw her eyes across 
at the speaker, a shrewd look of 
curiosity in their depths. 

‘Where have you heard of old 
Annesley? O, I forgot—from his 
daughter.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Kage; I have been 
in the habit of hearing of Parson 
Annesley—it is what my good 
friend always calls him—long be- 
fore I met his daughter last au- 
tumn. I speak of Mrs. Garston.’ 
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‘ Deaf old Worry !’ faintly aspi- 
rated Mrs. Kage. ‘I give you my 
word, Thomas, that the half-hours’ 
visits I paid to that antediluvian 
fossil at Little Bay upset my nerves 
for three days. Caroline knows it. 
Millicent Canterbury, my dear love, 
you know it. What ill fate sent 
her to the same identical seaside 
place that I chose, I am unable to 
imagine.’ 

‘ Mrs. Garston came to Little 
Bay because my mother was 
there.’ 

‘OY! said Mrs. Kaye frigidly. 
‘ How Sarah Annesley could go 
to sit with her day after day, and 
survive it, was to me a marvel.— 
Do unscrew this difficult stopper 
for me, Thomas; my fingers are 
unequal to it.’ 

Holding out the bottle to him 
with those same fingers of affecta- 
tion, Thomas Kage took out the 
stopper and returned it to her. 
She fluttered a few drops of its 
pungent essence on the carpet. 
And thus talking, and some three 
of them, at least, feeling as if that 
little parlour were a haven of Eden, 
twenty minutes wore away. 

Millicent, not liking, in her self- 
consciousness, to stay longer, took 
her leave. Mr. Kage attended her 
to the door, and thence walked 
with her along the path to open 
the gate. 

‘ The next time I come down, I 
hope to have the honour of calling 
on the Miss Canterburys,’ he said, 
as he shook her hand. ‘I feel 
ashamed not to do so now, but 
time will not permit it.’ 

‘You are going back to Aberton 
soon ?” 

‘As soon as I have been to the 
rectory. I am compelled to call 
there, short though my time is; 
for I promised Mrs. Garston to do 
so, and take her back news of Mr. 
Annesley.’ 

‘Will you give my kind regards 
to her?’ spoke Millicent gently. ‘I 
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think she is a very worthy old lady, 
in spite of her peculiarities.’ 

© Yes, she is.’ 

‘And I should like to send my 
love to your mother,’ added Milli- 
cent, blushing a little. 

‘Thank you. Until my next 
visit, then.’ 

‘Perhaps you will never make 
another! Leta stayed to say, her 
sweet face turned to him rather 
wistfully. 

‘ Indeed I shall, and very shortly 
too. The business that has brought 
me down to Aberton now must 
bring me again soon, when I will 
try not to be so tied for time. 
Fare you well, dear Miss Canter- 
bury 

He lifted his hat, and Millicent 
walked away, carrying the piece of 
music, a whole flood-tide of sun- 
shine making glad her beating 
heart. 


CHAPTER III. 
WITH LADY KAGE. 


Apart from the crowd of lofty 
and pretentious houses sprung up 
of late years in the region that 
soinebody has called ‘ Westburnia,’ 
stand two dwellings smaller and 
prettier, each in the midst of its 
garden, and almost under the very 
wing of that aristocratic place, Para- 
dise-square. These two houses 
had not kept pace with others in 
grandeur. They had a kind of 
plain, old, and staid look, answer- 
ing no doubt to their respective 
occupants, who had been in them 
years before the fashionable squares 
and terraces around were built or 
thought of. In the one lived Mrs. 
Garston, in the other Lady Kage. 
They were held on long leases, 
and the rents were low. Doubtless 
the landlord was ready to eat his 
finger-ends with mortification, at 
seeing the great rents exacted by 
others for houses, not half as good 
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as these in point of real comfort 
and convenience. Mrs. Garston 
remained in hers from habit, from 
past associations. Her fortune 
brought her in nearly three thou- 
sand a-year, and the house was 
entirely out of proportion with such 
an income as that; but she would 
as soon have thought of changing 
her skin as her dwelling. She kept 
six servants indoors, and a large 
close carriage and a coachman in 
Paradise-mews. Several rooms had 
been built out at the back of her 
house at her own expense, other- 
wise some of the six servants might 
have lacked dormitories. It is not 
with Mrs. Garston, however, that 
we have to do just now, but with 
Lady Kage. 

Ter income has been already 
mentioned,—a few hundreds a-year, 
all told—and it would die with 
her. Thomas Kage made a little, 
after his chambers and other ex- 
penses were paid ; and he took it 
home and threw it into the com- 
mon fund. They had kept two 
servants; but since Lady Kage 
grew worse another was taken on ; 
and Dorothy attended solely to the 
comforts of her mistress. 

Seven o’clock London time, on 
a January evening, and two very 
charming concomitants for London 
streets—a thaw anda fog. Thomas 
Kage, arriving at home from that 
brief visit of his to Aberton, men- 
tioned in the last chapter, thought 
it about one of the most disagree- 
able nights he had ever experi- 
enced as he sprung out of the han- 
som with his small black travelling- 
bag. Letting himself in with his 
latchkey, he turned into the dining- 
room, where he expected to find 
his mother. The empty chair, how- 
ever—her own chair in the warm- 
est corner—struck upon him with 
a kind of foreboding chill. 

‘Where’s my mother?’ he asked 
of a servant-maid who came run- 
ning up. 
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‘My lady is not quite so well, 
sir, was the answer. ‘She has 
not been down at all to-day. Do- 
rothy thinks it’s this nasty weather 
that’s trying her. O sir, and if 
you please,’ added the girl, as he 
was making his way to the stair- 
case, ‘ Mrs. Garston’s footman has 
been here to ask you to be kind 
enough to step in as soon as you 
got back.’ 

Lady Kage was in the small 
sitting-room above, cheerful with 
fire and two wax-candles. <A gray 
chenille shawl lay on the back of 
her easy-chair ; a small cap of white 
lace shaded her delicate face, which 
grew bright at the entrance of her 
son—her good, noble, loving son 
—who had never in his whole life 
brought to her one moment’s pain. 
He kissed his mother fondly, and 
then sat down by her. 

‘And now what is this great 
matter, that my mother should be 
up here this evening ? he asked in 
a light, almost a joking tone; for 
he knew how strangely impression- 
able to outer influences her spirits 
had of late been. 

‘ My breath has been so bad to- 
day, Thomas.’ 

And as she spoke he became 
conscious that the breath (not very 
free for a long while) was remark- 
ably short. ‘Thomas did not like 
this. 

He drew a chair to the fire, 
railed a little at the fog, thick 
enough to affect anybody’s breath, 
and at what he called the slush, 
and then passed to the topic of his 
late visit, and the business that had 
induced it, of which Lady Kage 
was cognizant. 

‘Will you be able to succeed 
in it, Thomas ?’ 

‘Yes. But I shall have to go 
down again, I expect, more than 
once.’ 

‘And Mrs. Kage is well ?—And 
Caroline ? 

‘Mrs. Kage is blooming, and 
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greater in essences and affectation 
than ever.’ 

‘ Thomas !’ spoke his mother, with 
a reproving smile. 

‘Well, it is not a libel.’ 

‘You saw Caroline ?” 

‘I saw Millicent Canterbury also. 
She asked me to give her love to 
you.’ 

‘You ought to have called on 
the Canterburys, Thomas.’ 

‘If I had I should not have been 
back to-day ; and I did not care to 
leave you alone for two nights, 
mother mine. I saw Mr. Canter- 
bury at the parsonage, and said I 
would call the next time I went 
down.’ 

Dorothy came in, grim as usual, 
to tell him his dinner was waiting 
downstairs. ‘ Which it was nothing 
but two mutton-chops and mashed 
potatoes,’ she added, for they had 
not been certain of his getting 
home. Thomas Kaye ran down 
to the potatoes and chops as con- 
tentedly as he would have done 
to a rich repast,—he had been 
brought up to be thankful,—and 
then, mindful of Mrs. Garston’s 
message, went in to the next 
door. 

Mrs. Garston was in her draw- 
ing-room: a tall, deaf old lady, 
with vigorous gray eyes, large fea- 
tures, and an irritable temper ; her 
dress, of rich white brocade silk, 
with a small running pattern on it 
of bright-coloured flowers, stood 
out stiffly, and her head-dress was 
of black velvet and pearls; all of a 
bygone fashion, like herself. She 
had heard from her servants of 
Mr. Kage’s arrival at home, and 
had sat bolt upright in her chair 
ever since, expecting him, her gold- 
headed stick, with which she sup- 
ported her steps in walking, resting 
as usual against her. She took it 
in her hand when he entered, and 
began to tap the carpet ; by which 
signs Thomas knew that she was 
not in a genial humour. 

P 
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‘So! You have come, have you? 
And taken your time over it.’ 

It was rather by guess than ear 
that Thomas Kage caught the sense 
ofthe words. Mrs. Garston’s eighty 
years had rendered her toothless ; 
and she would no more have al- 
lowed the loss to be artificially 
supplied than she would have sub- 
mitted to the wrongest thing in- 
vented by Satan. Putting aside 
any pain there might be to the 
gums in fixing them, she looked up- 
on false teeth as one of the world’s 
new and reprehensible sins. 

He took her hand in his as he 
sat down close to her, his kindly, 
honest dark eyes looking pleasantly 
into her sharp ones of steel-gray. 
In his slow, distinct, impressive 
tones, heard by her distinctly, he 
explained that he had sat a little 
while with his mother, whom he 
had found worse, and stayed to eat 
his dinner after his long journey, 
before coming in ; and it disarmed 
her anger. 

‘Is anything fresh ailing your 
mother ?” 

‘ Her breath is laboured,’ spoke 
Thomas in her ear, ‘and she seems 
very low this evening. Dorothy 
thinks it may be the effect of the 
weather ; I hope it is.’ 

Mrs. Garston gave a violent rap 
with her stick, which slightly in- 
commoded Thomas Kage, for it 
struck his foot instead of the floor. 

‘What do fogs come for, I 
should like to know? 

‘I think we should be puzzled 
to tell.’ 

‘ They are horrible ; they affect 
everybody’s breath: you tell Lady 
Kage so from me. When I was 
out in the carriage to-day for my 
airing, driving round and round 
Paradise-square—for I’d not let 
the coachman venture farther in 
such a mist—I was choked with 
the damp and fog. Choked, I as- 
sure you, Thomas. And one with 
bad breath would naturally feel it 


more than I did. Now, you tell 
your mother that ; do you hear?’ 

‘T’ll be sure to tell her, said 
Thomas, who was used to Mrs. 
Garston. 

‘Don’t let her get low through 
a mischievous fog. Lowness is bad 
for us all, but it must be worse 
than a dose of physic to Lady 
Kage. I should not like to have 
heart-complaint myself, Thomas ; 
though I can’t help saying that 
what’s called heart-complaint is 
generally nothing but what comes 
of nerves and fancy.—Did you see 
Parson Annesley ?” 

Thomas Kaye answered in the 
affirmative, and gave her his opinion 
of the clergyman’s state. The old 
people had been friends in early 
life. 

‘And so you went to see those 
Kages !’ commented the unceremo- 
nious dame, when she had gathered 
various items of news in answer to 
her questions. ‘shouldn't. They 
are not worth it, Thomas.’ 

* Not worth it, ma’am ?” 

* No, not worth it!’ she repeated 
irascibly. ‘ Why do you contradict? 
The mother’s a lump of pretension 
and hypocrisy, and the daughter’s 
a chip of the old block. Now, 
then 

He only smiled in answer to her 
fierce look. 

‘They are not worthy to bear 
the same name as your mother; 
no, nor as you, Thomas, when 
you behave yourself. / knew the 
Gunses.—What sort of a provision 
has Philip Annesley made for his 
daughter ? 

‘I do not know. I never heard 
anything about it.’ 

Mrs. Garston grunted: she very 
much resented any check to her 
curiosity. ‘Thomas Kage did not 
mend the feeling by inquiring if 
she had any news of Barnaby 
Dawkes. 

* Now, don’t you bring up Barna- 
by Dawkes’s name to me,’ shrieked 
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the old lady, seizing her stick me- 
nacingly ; ‘I'll not stand it from 
you, Thomas Kage. He had the 
impudence to send me a letter to- 
day, saying he must quit the army 
and go through the Insolvent-court, 
unless I paid his debts. What do 
you think of that for a piece of 
brass ?” 

‘Very wrong, of course,’ mur- 
mured Thomas. ‘But perhaps if 
he were once set straight, he would 
keep so.’ 

‘Is it anything to you, pray, that 
you should take his part?’ she re- 
torted. ‘Are you in league with 
Barby Dawkes ? 

‘Surely not. I scarcely know 
Captain Dawkes ; I have not seen 
him more than three times in my 
life.’ 

‘ And that’s three times too often. 
You keep clear of him, Thomas 
Kage, or perhaps he may infect 
you with the propensity of getting 
into debt. He’s a vain fop, that’s 
what Barby Dawkes is, and lives in 
the billiard-room all his spare time. 
I don’t like him; and I don’t like 
Keziah. Debts last year, debts 
this year, debts next year, and then 
he comes to me to pay them for 
him! Why does he make them ?” 

She put the question so pointedly 
to Thomas Kage, with her keen 
gaze fixed on his face, that he could 
only make some kind of answer. 
He did not know why Captain 
Dawkes made them. 

‘Nor I,’ said Mrs. Garston. 
‘But I'll tell you one thing, Thomas 
Kage, he will make his debts once 
too often. There; you may put 
that down in your diary, if you 
will, to remind you later that I’ve 
said it.’ 

Thomas Kage did not put it in 
his diary, scarcely in his memory ; 
but a time was to come when he 
would remember it with a shudder, 
for the prophecy was destined to 
be awfully fulfilled. 

‘What keeps Charlotte away 


from her mother? resumed Mrs. 
Garston in a fierce tone. ‘ Lady 
Kage told me yesterday she had 
not seen her for a week.’ 

* Charlotte cannot come abroad, 
just now; she is always ill, as you 
know, before her babies are 
born.’ 

Mrs. Garston gave a resentful 
knock in the air at some imaginary 
object. 

‘Babies here, babies there, 
babies everywhere! How many 
will this next make ?” 

‘ Nine.’ 

‘Nine! repeated Mrs. Garston, 
lifting her hands. ‘ Why do people 
have so many children? Where's 
the use of it ? 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said 
Thomas, with a laugh. ‘I have 
none.’ 

‘And don’t you have any,’ ad- 
vised the old lady. ‘Don’t you 
get married, my dear, for you are 
better off single. With such a 
mother as yours to come home to, 
and me next door to talk to at 
will, you’ve everything you can 
reasonably want. Wives are but a 
lottery at best, for I’'ll be whipped 
if the ‘cutest men living can tell 
what they are till they’ve got ’em 
for better or worse. And children 
may turn out spendthrifts like Bar- 
naby Dawkes.’ 

‘ Which would not be desirable,’ 
thought Thomas Kage. 

‘Over and over again I warned 
Charlotte against that marriage,’ 
resumed Mrs. Garston. ‘I told 
her that where the exchequer was 
low, children generally arrived in 
shoals. She did not heed me, and 
what’s the consequence? Don't 
you go and make a spectacle of 
yourself, Thomas. Barnaby Dawkes 
—Who’'s come with such a noise 
as that, I should like to know ?’ 

It was a summons at the front- 
door ; a knock and ring so loud 
and startling as to have penetrated 
even to the deafears. The foot- 








man came in, looking a little scared 
as he spoke to Mr. Kage. 

‘One of your servants is come 
to say, sir, that her ladyship’s taken 
worse—if you'd please to go in.’ 

A parting pressure of the hand, 
and Thomas Kage was gone, long 
before his old friend in her impa- 
tient flurry comprehended a word. 

Lady Kage was lying insensible, 
and medical aid was summoned. 
It was but a prolonged fainting-fit ; 
but ere the doctordeparted, Thomas 
Kage had learnt the fatal news, that 
the end, in all probability, could 
not be retarded beyond many days. 
It nearly overwhelmed him. He 
had known for some time now 
that the termination must be fatal, 
most likely sudden, but he had not 
expected it so soon. It is the ordi- 
nary case of life’s experience. So 
soon! so soon! He sat by her 
with his aching heart: but for the 
strongest efforts of self-control, he 
must have given way to his emo- 
tion. 

Lady Kage knew the truth nearly 
as certainly as he, and did not fail 
to detect his inward agitation. She 
seemed quite comfortable again, 
and sat in her chair just as if no- 
thing had happened, shunning bed 
as long as might be, for the feeling 
of suffocation was very strong this 
evening, and always oppressed her 
worse when she lay down. Tho- 
mas was standing in silence, his 
eyes fixed on the fire, when she put 
out her hand to him. He went up 
and clasped it. 

‘What has Dr. Tyndal been say- 
ing to you?’ she asked, gazing up 
to his face with a wan smile, meant 
to be a cheery one. 

The sudden question upset him. 
By the tone, the manner, he saw 
she knew the worst. His chest 
heaved, his lips quivered, and he 
turned a little from her. 

* Thomas !’ 

He flung both his hands on his 
face to hide its pain, and a sharp 
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faint cry involuntarily escaped 
from him. 

‘Thomas, Thomas! My darling 
son! Do not grieve as though 
there were no hope.’ 

She motioned that he should 
draw his chair close and sit down 
on it, and their hands were locked 
together. It had not been hope 
for this life she spoke of, but for 
the next. The great love, always 
existing between them in heart, 
had been suppressed in manner ; 
they had not been demonstrative 
the one with the other: this can- 
not be with those of a higher na- 
ture, where the feelings are sensi- 
tive, true, deep. But on this night, 
with the great parting brought sud- 
denly close to hand, reserve was 
thrown aside, and they spoke ‘face 
to face,’ as though the reticence 
that pertains to earth had taken 
wings to itself and flown away. 
Then, if Thomas Kage had never 
known it before, he learnt how ex- 
cellent a son she had ever found 
him, how truly she had appreciated 
his goodness, his sacrifices, his 
never-failing and most considerate 
love. A quarter of an hour of deep 
agitation, and Thomas remembered 
that he must be calm, even to the 
end, for his mother’s sake. His 
face had lines in it, his eyes were 
red, but he sat quietly staring into 
the fire, her hand held quietly in 
his, while his heart felt as if it must 
burst with anguish. 

‘I have made my will, Thomas,’ 
she said, knowing that practical 
considerations must be spoken of 
as well as others. ‘There’s not 
much to leave, my dear; still, I 
have been able to put by a little 
yearly since Charlotte married, and 
you paid your own expenses. 
It is about six or seven hundred 
pounds, I think—it will be that, I 
mean, when everything is paid ; 
and—Thomas’— Lady Kage spoke 
hesitatingly and dropped her voice 
—‘I have left it to Charlotte.’ 
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‘Quite right— quite right,’ he 
warmly answered. ‘ Charlotte 
wants it; I don’t. I have my 
profession.’ 

‘That was what swayed me. I 
thought it over a long while, prayer- 
fully, trustingly, and I seemed to see 
that poor Charlotte, with her flock 
of children and her many needs, 
had the most right to it. But O, 
my son, my good son! what can I 
leave to you ” 

A great sob escaped him, and 
his eyelashes were wet as he turned 
them to her. 

‘Leave me your blessing, mo- 
ther.’ 

‘You have it always ; my heart 
is blessing you every hour of its 
existence. And if I may be 
permitted to look down from 
there’ (glancing upwards), ‘it will 
bless you still. Be at ease, my 
dear son: a better blessing than 
mine is yours—God’s.’ 

He suddenly knelt down by the 
fire and poked it violently—any- 
thing to carry off the emotion that 
was stirring him so terribly within. 
And then he threw his arm across 
his mother’s lap, and hid his face 
upon it. 

‘Do not sorrow as those with- 
out hope,’ she whispered ; ‘do not 
mourn as those who have no com- 
forter. Where will be the profit of 
my daily patient teaching, Thomas, 
if you are to give way under this 
blow ? 

‘It is so sudden.’ 

‘ Nay, you cannot have failed to 
know that death was coming.’ 

‘ But not so soon—not so soon. 
Mother! I don’t know how to 
bear it.’ 

‘You cannot think, Thomas, 
how quickly my life seems to have 
passed since that brief period of 
time into which all momentous 
events for me were crowded: my 
marriage, your birth, and your 
father’s death. Looking back, it 
seems to be as yesterday. So— 
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quickly—will your life pass; and 
then we shall be reunited where 
there can be no more parting.’ 

She could feel the inward sob- 
bing as he leaned against her. The 
tears gathered in her own eyes, and 
dropped on his head as she looked 
down at him. 

‘ Heaven knows how I have 
striven to work on patiently and 
silently for the goal,’ she said. 
‘In the midst of all my short- 
comings and mistakes and sins, I 
have ever tried to keep the end 
in view, and to bear on for it. It 
has not been in vain,’ she softly 
whispered. ‘O Thomas, I have 
been so helped !—so helped! I 
do not presume to say, with St. 
Paul, that “ henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righte- 
ousness ;” but I dare to hope and 
say that I shall live amidst the re- 
deemed in heaven. And the time 
of my departure is at land.’ 

If ever there had been a true, 
humble Christian in the world, it 
was Maria Kage. Thomas knew 
how sure all this was; but the 
bitter pain of parting filled his 
heart, and he could not find com- 
fort. Zhat would come later, when 
all was over, and the anguish had 
in a degree gone by; but he did 
not see it now. 

‘I should like you to keep on 
the home and old Dorothy, Tho- 
mas,’ Lady Kage resumed, as he 
sat up in his chair again: ‘at least 
for a year. She will keep things 
straight for you; so that, in that 
respect, you will not so much miss 
me.’ 

Even in the midst of his distress, 
the thought crossed him that he 
should be little likely to retain the 
home and Dorothy, wanting means ; 
but he did not say this; he could 
not speak. 

‘I wish you would not grieve so.’ 

‘ My grief is so bitter that I 
could almost wish to go with you. 
O mother, say you forgive me for 
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the pain I have caused you, wil- 
fully or thoughtlessly ; for all mo- 
ments of ingratitude, for the want 
of love, that has been so poor to 
what it ought to have been !’ 

She took his hands, and bent 
down to him, a tender light in her 
earnest eyes. 

‘I forgive you for all, Thomas. 
I say it to satisfy you. But none 
can know better than you how lit- 
tle there is to forgive ; I can recall 
nothing. You have been my duti- 
ful, loving, thoughtful son ; not to 
me only, but in the sight of Hea- 
ven.’ 

‘ Don’t, mother !’ 

His tone was one of imploring 
anguish. In that moment, when 
she to whom he had been so 
closely knit was about to be taken 
from his sight for ever in this 
world, it seemed that he had not 
loved her and cherished her and 
worked for her half enough. 

‘God's ways and will are not as 
ours, ‘Thomas, or I could have 
wished to live until I saw you 
more prosperous.’ 

‘ Do not be anxious for me,’ was 
the hasty answer. ‘I have no fear 
of getting on.’ 

‘If I could be anxious for you, 
I should think my own life’s lessons 
had been in vain. I leave you 
with entire trust; and be assured, 
Thomas, that you will get on just 
as much and just as little as God 
shall please.’ 

He knew that. 

‘I have never once asked for 
riches for you, Thomas,’ she said 
in a deeper whisper ; ‘I have been 
content to leave that to Higher 
wisdom than mine. It is the other 
kind of riches I have besought for 
you—O, very earnestly—those that 
will serve you when the gold of 
this world shall have flown away.’ 

A glow of sweet gladness, not 
lost immediately in the hour’s sor- 
row, illumined his heart. He had 
full faith in the great belief that 


where all 


the child of a praying mother would 
never be lost. 

‘Do you remember the words 
of that verse in Sinfram, Thomas 
—the one you used to be so fond 
of ? 

He knew which she meant, and 
nodded. They ran through his 
mind rapidly as she spoke. 

‘My Lord and God, I pray, 

Turn from his heart away 
This world’s turmoil ; 

And call him to Thy light, 

Be it through sorrow’s night, 
Through pain or toil.’ 


‘It is hat that has been rather 
my chief prayer for you,’ she 
breathed. ‘ Thomas, should it 
come—pain, toil, sorrow, what- 
ever trouble may be deemed ne- 
cessary for you—you will not fail ; 
you will bear up bravely, looking 
to the end?” 

‘Yes,’ he clearly 
‘God helping me.’ 

‘It seems so little when you 
have passed through,’ she began 
again, after a long pause. ‘The 
cares, griefs, perplexities, distress, 
that appear so terrible to us at the 
time as hardly to be borne, seem as 
nothing looked back to when life 
is closing. O Thomas, battle 
with the storm-waves as you best 
can; they must assail you sooner 
or later. Bear up manfully, never 
sinking, looking aloft always to 
the light that never fails. The 
waves that feel so cruel in the 
breasting them, are only sent to 
carry you onwards. No cross, no 
crown.’ 

‘I know,’ he whispered ; ‘ yes.’ 

‘I shall be in heaven waiting 
for you; waiting until your ap- 
pointed labour shall be done, and 
life’s sun has set. Thomas, I had 
a dream this afternoon when I 
dropped asleep in the twilight, 
and I thought I was in a vast 
space of subdued, beautiful light, 
seemed to be rest 
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and happiness. Crowds were 
moving about in white robes; a 
great river ran along below; bright 
green trees and lovely-coloured 
flowers clustering on either side 
it. It was heaven, Thomas; it 
was heaven. I saw myself—saw 
myself from a distance, as it 
seemed—in white as the rest were, 
like an angel. I was looking 
down, watching for some one who 
was to come from very far, some- 
one who was sure to come ; for I 
saw the glad smile of welcome on 
my face. Thomas, I know that 
was you.’ 

It was getting almost more than 
Thomas Kage could bear. He 
doubted also whether it was not 
for his mother, though she seemed 
so calm, with a glad, steady peace 
inward and outward. 

‘I know that dream was sent 
to comfort me, my son, to recon- 
cile me to the parting. I am 
going to heaven. Just so shall I 
watch there in reality until you 
come to me. It will not be long; 
time passes so quickly.’ 

‘My darling mother, say no 
more to-night,’ he urged, putting 
his cheek against hers ; ‘ we will 
talk again to-morrow.’ 

‘I think I have said nearly all. 
You will step round to Char- 
lotte’s. Tell her that I am a 
little worse, and if she can pos- 
sibly come to me in the morning, 
to do so. Read first.’ 
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‘Do you care that I should read 
to-night ?” 

‘I shall care for it to the end, 
Thomas.’ 

Since Lady Kage’s illness it 
had been his turn to read ; but he 
verily believed he should break 
down to-night. To attempt more 
than a few verses he dared not. 
It was chance more than anything 
else that caused him to begin 
where he did. 


‘But I would not have you to 
be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye 
sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope. 

‘For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him.’ 


And so on to the end of the 
chapter. After that, he closed the 
book. 

‘«« Ever be with the Lord” !’ re- 
peated Lady Kage in a low tone; 
and she took his hands, and looked 
into his eyes with a great gladness 
while she said it. 

‘For ever and 
God ! 

But, nevertheless, it was a cu- 
rious chance that caused Thomas 
Kage to fix upon those particular 
verses that night. 


ever, please 





OUR MUSIC-HALLS. 





Ir is curious to observe that the 
tone of bitterness and shame with 
which educated and _ thoughtful 
men speak of the present condition 
of our music-halls savours strongly 
of despair. Other evils are reme- 
diable ; but what is to cure the 
radical bad taste which is the cause 
of the offensive aspects of music- 
hall performances, audiences, mu- 
sic, and literature? You may, by 
act of parliament, improve the 
dwellings of artisans, cleanse rivers, 
shut up night-houses, and prevent 
a man marrying his sister-in-law ; 
but it would be difficult to pass a 
bill through both Houses for the 
effectual removal of vulgarity. Yet 
vulgarity of the coarsest kind is 
preferable to the vulgarity gilded 
which the music-halls have intro- 
duced. We do not hesitate to lay 
upon the music-halls the parentage 
of that sham gentility which has 
become so abnormally prominent 
among the striplings of the unedu- 
cated classes during the past few 
years. Nowadays your attorney’s 
clerk—apparently struck by some 
‘levelling-up’ theory of democracy 
— is dissatisfied unless he can dress 
as well as the son of a duke. Un- 
fortunately, he does not know ex- 
actly how the son of a duke does 
dress ; and, if left to his own un- 
aided intellect, he might perhaps 
be content with aping, as far as lies 
in his purse, the costume displayed 
in the windows of tailors’ shops. 
But just as the problem of how to 
acquire an aristocratic appearance 
on twelve shillings a-week is about 
to be given up, the music-halls 
take our young aspirant by the 
hand. He not only finds there all 


the instructions in dress and man- 
ners that he requires, but he also 
meets an immense number of lads 
in a position similar to his own. 
Drapers’ assistants, shopboys of all 
kinds, a vast proportion of office- 
clerks, genteel young tailors, an 
occasional barman (but his com- 
mand of money places him among 
the aristocracy of the competitors), 
are all here trying to learn how to 
become gentlemen, under the tui- 
tion of the Great Dunce, or some 
such celebrity. The music-halls 
are our modern schools for the 
teaching of good manners. ‘They 
take the novice in hand in a kindly 
manner ; they allow him bad cigars 
and gin-and-water while he is being 
put through his lessons ; they ‘let 
him into a thing or two.’ They 
open his eyes; and if he is of a 
facile and receptive nature, he 
comes out from this course of in- 
struction a debauched and witless 
hypocrite, with an amazing fund 
of small ‘chaff,’ a poor notion of 
his fellow-men, a splendid opinion 
of his own smartness, and a sui- 
cidal ignorance of his utter mean- 
ness and insignificance. 

The instruction supplied by those 
schools is of a simple and pictu- 
resque kind. It is conveyed by 
means of symbols. Instead of a 
lecture on the opinions, habits, and 
appearance of a gentleman, the 
master dresses himself in what he 
regards as the appropriate costume, 
and exhibits it to his pupils. So 
far he resembles Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
bishop, who taught himself comic 
dancing that he might amuse the 
simple islanders of Rum-ti-foo. We 
will say that the Great Dunce him- 
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self is the professor in question. 
When this person wishes to dis- 
guise himself as a gentleman, he 
wears a collar half-way up the back 
of his head, a brilliant green-satin 
tie, a shirt-front with a huge pat- 
tern, a hat with a huger rim, a coat 
which is partly of cloth and chiefly 
of imitation sealskin, a yellow wig 
carefully parted down the middle 
and curled off to each side; and 
with these things he also displays 
a short cane. Without the cane, 
the dress would be a failure; and 
it is wonderful how much can be 
got out of the skilful manipulation 
of a cane by the music-hall profes- 
sor. The slapping of the cane on 
the leg is representative of a gen- 
tleman enjoying a joke ; the point 
of the cane in the mouth exhibits 
the gentleman become pensive ; 
balanced on the chin, the cane 
shows how the gentleman amuses 
himself in the smoking-room of his 
club; plunged into another man’s 
ribs, the cane serves to give point 
to the (music-hall) gentleman’s 
jokes; and there are those who 
say that some such service is occa- 
sionally needed by these elaborate 
compositions. 

The complaisance of the snobs’ 
instructor does not stop here. He 
does not only dress the character, 
but he acts it, and explains in verse 
the notions and sentiments which 
the gentleman is supposed to pos- 
sess. From this dramatic effort 
you learn that, if you wish to be- 
come a gentleman, you must adopt 
some familiar nickname. Among 
gentlemen there obtains a custom 
of calling each other by such titles 
as the ‘ Piccadilly Darling ; and 
the person so dubbed becomes so 
proud of the name that he con- 
stantly goes about informing people 
of the fact. 


*O, I’m called the Piccadilly Dar- 
ling ! 


he sings, as he comes upon the 
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stage, with his hat very much on 
the side of his head, a Pickwick 
cigar in one hand, and the inevit- 
able cane in the other—just as 
like a gentleman as anyone could 
desire. Sometimes he prefaces his 
song with a few observations. He 
is proud to see so many jolly dogs 
come together again. He observes 
that all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy ; and that to spend 
the passing hour jollily is the best 
thing a man can do. The jolly 
dogs—with their poor white faces, 
that make one feel a sort of com- 
passion for them—sit and listen 
with open mouth to this gay and 
charming fellow. You can see 
how far their limited amount of 
money has enabled them to profit 
by his instructions. In the cheaper 
articles of dress his example has 
been faithfully followed; but as 
they rise in the scale of price imi- 
tation begins to fall off. In the 
audience, perhaps the larger pro- 
portion of young men wear the 
green-satin necktie which the Pic- 
cadilly Darling wears. A large 
number have a similar small cane, 
and they imitate to a nicety his 
use of that fashionable instrument 
of amusement. Not a few have 
hats with exaggerated brims, which 
they wear as he wears his; and 
those who have not had money to 
purchase the new style of hat wear 
the old one much on the side of 
their head—a species of personal 
adornment which is inexpensive. 
Here and there we find the coat 
which is half composed of imita- 
tion sealskin ; and rarely you will 
find a man—a Jew clothesman, 
probably— who has been able to 
acquire the whole outfit. What 
such a one wants now is manners. 
He has got the dress of a gentle- 
man, including the green-satin tie ; 
and all he requires is to be taught 
how to conduct himself; so he 
sits, with his oily black hair, his 
pallid face, and dirty nails, suck- 
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ing-in instruction from Professor 
Dunce. 

As we say, one cannot help com- 
passionating the majority of the 
lads who compose the audience. 
One feels that if they could be 
taken up—the grease washed out 
of their hair, the gin-marks out of 
their face—if they could be men- 
tally washed clean of their self- 
conceit, their ‘knowingness’ and 
shallow wit—if they could be 
stripped of their sham finery and 
the sham jewelry they wear on 
their indifferently-cleaned fingers 
—and if they could be clad in 
rough blue homespun, and sent to 
serve a couple of years before the 
mast, they might be woke up to 
something like manhood. As they 
are, they are nothing but pitiful 
cheats, who have not even suc- 
ceeded in deceiving themselves. 
Nay, they do not deceive each 
other. When’Arry, excited by the 
rollicking airs and fascinating ex- 
periences of the Piccadilly Dar- 
ling, offers to bet Tom a bottle of 
‘sham’ that, before the month is 
out, he will take Miss Spangles, 
premitre danseuse at one of the 
theatres, to a public ball, Tom 
knows well enough that ’Arry 
could not tell champagne from 
‘sherry-wine ; that he never ex- 
pects to speak a word to Miss 
Spangles in the course of his 
miserable life ; that he could not 
take her to a public ball if she 
were willing to go; and that, if 
the bet were made, he could not 
compound with five per cent of the 
price of even such a bottle of ‘ sham’ 
as is procurable at their favourite 
’All. And ’Arry knows that Tom 
knows it; and he offers to bet 
simply because it is the right and 
proper thing to do—according to 
the instructions of Professor Dunce. 
Does not the Piccadilly Darling 
talk in such a charming fashion 
about ‘sham’? Does he not throw 
out vague hints about his con- 
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quests—in the corps de ballet and 
elsewhere? You should see his 
knowing wink when he mentions 
milliner - girls. You should see 
his fine gay strut as he shows him- 
self off, and asks how the belles 
of Belgravia could withstand him. 
For the belles of Belgravia, it is 
well known, are rather fond of men 
who stride like a Bramah cock, 
who say ‘gad’ and ‘ demme’ every 
other second, who wear their hat 
over their right ear, and make a 
bow whenever they utter a joke, 
who call themselves the Piccadilly 
Dariing or the Regent-street Beau, 
who drink ‘ sham’ out of a bottle, 
and grin significantly when they 
mention the Haymarket. 

We have hitherto been consider- 
ing the raw material on which the 
music-hall professor works. But 
the full-formed ‘gent’ that comes 
out of the process is also a pro- 
minent member of music-hall audi- 
ences. By this time he has ac- 
quired an additional number of 
years, an increased salary, and a 
proportionate amount of ‘cheek.’ 
Formerly he used to sit and gape 
in dull admiration of this or that 
comic singer’s assumption of the 
character of gentieman, and used 
to watch with an anxious eye such 
points in gait, gesture, and speech 
as were possible of imitation. But 
he has now passed through his no- 
vitiate. He has become asthorough 
a gentleman as his instructor. He 
has drunk ‘sham,’ and he never 
goes about without a cane. His 
tailor, in the remote wilds of Is- 
lington or Camberwell, has carved 
his clothes in obedience to the 
pattern presented by the outside 
of certain music-sheets, on which 
his favourite singer is represented 
as ‘The Regular Tip-topper or 
‘The Raker of all Pall-mall.’ He 
has developed the most aristocratic 
tastes. He loves a wrenched-off 
knocker as an Oxford booby— 
we mean student—does. He can 
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swear at a waiter as royally as one 
of those shady captains who are 
always in want of a sovereign and 
acigar. He occasionally walks in 
the park ; and you shall see him 
stare through his eyeglass in the 
most finished manner at the wo- 
men riding by. He can play bil- 
liards a little. He has caught up 
a good deal of slang. When he 
stops in front of a shoemaker’s 
shop in order to use the panes as a 
looking-glass, and inform himself 
whether his green tie is correct, 
his hat properly poised, and his 
cane accurately pointed, you may 
go over London without finding a 
man more fully and perfectly satis- 
fied with himself—more convinced 
that he is a ‘tip-topper,’ and the 
very picture of the Piccadilly Dar- 
ling. The youthful snob of the 
music-halls, who makes himself ill 
with gin and cigars in order to be 
manly, who has quite an awe for 
the Great Dunce, and thinks that 
person the very cleverest, gayest 
dog alive, is a being whom one 
may pity. But the same creature 
matured, with all his self-conceit, 
littleness, meanness, and vanity 
developed and exaggerated, is a 
public nuisance who is daily be- 
coming more common. 

The music-hall is the 4/ma Mater 
of this type of gent. He returns 
to it with an ever-increasing fond- 
ness, as to the fount from which 
he drew his being, such as it 
is. In the music-hall he finds 
congenial companions and conge- 
nial amusements. Now, so far as 
amusement is concerned, there can 
be no doubt at all that the popu- 
larity of music-halls has in great 
measure arisen from the custom 
obtaining in many of them of in- 
viting the audience to join in the 
chorus of the songs. This identi- 
fication of the Piccadilly Darling 
with his numerous admirers is a 
piece of delicate flattery to them. 
For the moment they are one with 


that illustrious personage in the 
strange costume. They share his 
knowingness ; they enjoy the fun 
of his innuendoes as if these were 
of their own suggesting ; they like 
to feel this community of senti- 
ment with such a gay, rollicking 
dog as they see before them ; and 
perhaps they think the effect of 
their conjoined voices rather fine. 
When to be a singer in a music- 
hall seems to them the most happy 
and beautiful and attractive voca- 
tion upon earth, is it not something 
to feel themselves transformed, for 
a few brief seconds, into music- 
hall singers? Indeed, they show 
a remarkable amount of painstak- 
ing in being able to assume, for 
these few seconds, the character. 
Many of the music-hall airs are 
stolen from French operettas and 
similar sources, and are based up- 
on snatches of really good music. 
Some of them have anything but 
simple and obvious lines of melody, 
and yet you will find the most 
complicated of them caught up 
and sung with at least tolerable 
accuracy by the half-tipsy audi- 
ence. We are afraid, however, 
that this fact only points to one 
conclusion. We cannot flatter our- 
selves upon the prevalence of either 
musical taste or musical education 
among the multitude; and the 
manner in which music-hall audi- 
ences catch up and repeat choruses 
can only be taken as evidence of 
their very constant attendance. An 
air involving a change of key is 
not likely to be picked up on the 
first, or second, or third hearing 
by the majority of young clerks 
and shopmen ; and it can only be 
by industriously-used and oft-re- 
peated visits that the young men 
of the music-halls manage to ac- 
quire that easy dexterity in helping 
out the choruses which they ex- 
hibit. 

So far the music-halls are bad 
enough. It is surely a disastrous 
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thing that our most popular places 
of amusement should be chiefly in- 
strumental in producing vulgarity, 
hypocrisy, snobbishness, and a love 
of loose company and intoxicating 
liquors on the part of young men 
who are ruined by the one and 
beggared by the other. But there 
are more debasing tastes to which 
the music-halls pander—to which 
they owe, perhaps, the greater 
measure of their popularity. Al- 
though the fact is notorious, and 
although, in private, much freer 
conversation is allowed upon this 
topic than was once common (men 
feeling that the gravity of the evil 
demanded some plain speaking), 
we can do little else than mention 
it in the briefest possible manner 
here. Yet, as we say, it is noto- 


rious that the majority of our 
music-halls are only ante -rooms 
to brothels ; that they are openly 
used for that purpose by prosti- 
tutes and their associates; and 
that to this class the proprietors 


look for their constant and most 
remunerative customers. ‘There is 
more than one music-hall we could 
mention in which there are large 
chambers or halls not looking up- 
on the stage at all. The people 
who seek these places do not even 
make a pretence of caring about 
the performances. They go for 
another purpose. The music-hall 
is merely a house of call, at which 
appointments are made, or in which 
people of a certain class, who are 
prevented from coming together 
elsewhere, may meet and with im- 
punity insult decency by their 
speech and conduct. These mu- 
sic-halls are merely exhibition- 
rooms in which vice may advertise 
itself with the aid of bright lights, 
tolerably good music, and a fair 
share of intoxication. Here painted 
faces, gaudily-coloured bonnets, 
and flaunting silk dresses are safe 
from the attacks of the rain and 
wind. Here officious inspectors 
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of police do not intrude; for are 
there not special policemen at- 
tached to the institution, whose 
business it is to make everything 
pleasant ? Here the most unseem- 
ly gestures and the coarsest lan- 
guage —which dare not disgrace 
the public thoroughfare — reign 
supreme ; for the birds are all of 
a feather, and are accustomed to 
the ways of the flock. The atmo- 
sphere reeks with profanity and 
indecency, but then it is a form 
of indecency which has got so 
many brilliant and attractive ac- 
cessories, er se, the poor women 
who figured as fosés p/astiques must 
have been simply offensive to many 
people who could with greater 
equanimity regard them if they 
were gorgeously attired, with strong 
gaslight to kill a little of the too 
obvious colour on their faces, and 
with delicate music throbbing in 
the air. The counting-house youth, 
who otherwise would have to spend 
his dull evenings (after duller days 
in Fenchurch-street or the Mino- 
ries) in some dingy lodging in Dal- 
ston or Hoxton, with no compa- 
nion but an apathetic cat and some 
books which convey no impression 
to an uncultivated mind, finds him- 
self suddenly in this brilliant throng 
—with lights, and dancing, and 
music, and conversation flavoured 
with sauce piguante. He never had 
much head ; and now what he has 
is turned. He would rather spend 
his evenings here than in the dull 
hole in Hoxton. It costs a little 
more, to be sure; but then it is so 
very pleasant ! And, at first, it may 
be quite innocent. He pays his 
entrance - money, smokes a little, 
drinks a little, and listens to the 
funny songs of the comic singer. 
By and by the tuition of that dan- 
gerous preceptor begins to have 
its ordinary effect. The youth of 
ingenuous pudor begins to look 
with longing eyes towards those 
penetralia which do wot front the 
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stage. The performances on the 
other side of the footlights begin 
to pall upon him. The wretched 
Phrynes of the London streets, in 
their trashy gewgaws, are the only 
female companionship within his 
reach. They do not look so un- 
like real women; for, after all, 
their mothers may have been pure 
and honest, and they wear still 
some traces of the grace of woman- 
hood. Perhaps one of them has a 
little bunch of violets in her bosom. 
And if petals could only speak, 
what a piteous protest these flowers 
would make! The gaslight, and 
crime, and savage, unfeminine rib- 
aldry about them ; the stains of vice 
on the foul fingers that hold them ; 
and the recollection —which the 
inarticulate violet, for aught we 
know, may have—of sheltered 


country lanes, and the pure air, 
and the sweet spring sunshine ly- 
ing softly over fallow and furrow, 
and perhaps—for who knows but 
that a flower may hear?—of the 


far-off murmur of the blue sea. 

But it would be a gross injustice 
to imagine that the music-hall gent 
of whom we have hitherto spoken 
is responsible for the introduction 
of these women to what are now 
their chief haunts. The shopman, 
clerk, or swell tradesman has not 
sufficient money to become the 
patron of these creatures. Here 
we come upon the second great 
section of music-hall frequenters— 
the ‘gentlemen.’ How we are to 
distinguish them from the gents is 
not at first sight apparent, and is 
at all times remarkably difficult. 
A large number of the men who 
go to music-halls—and especially 
of those who frequent the regions 
which are not supposed to have 
any connection with the perform- 
ances—would call themselves by 
the title of gentleman, as distin- 
guished from that of gent. Indeed, 
they are severe upon the gent for 
trenching upon their ground, and 
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producing such an uncommonly 
good likeness of themselves. They 
include in their ranks City mer- 
chants, the sons of gentlemen 
of fortune with no professed oc- 
cupation except that of playing 
billiards, sprouting barristers, not 
a few officers, and a whole host 
of men who are in commercial 
situations of respectability. All 
these men would call themselves 
gentlemen; and _ yet, confront 
them in a music-hall — observe 
their arrogant bearing (partly the 
result of intoxication, certainly), 
their idiotic, blustering laugh, 
their poor efforts at being funny, 
their self-conceit, and _ general 
snobbishness—and you shall be- 
gin to wonder where the definition 
‘gent’ commences and ends. It is 
these men who foster the grossest 
vice that the music-halls exhibit. 
It is for them that rouged cheeks 
and meretricious smiles and cheap 
finery are clustered around the 
bar. Many of them are husbands ; 
most of them have good and pure 
women for mothers and sisters 
and friends; and yet here they 
show themselves in their true 
colours —show themselves to be 
men who have surrendered every 
atom of good taste and good 
feeling, and from whom modesty 
herself must shrink away with 
loathing and disgust. Indeed, it 
is impossible to say which is the 
more offensive creature—the born 
snob, who attempts to be a gentle- 
man and fails, or the born ‘ gen- 
tleman,’ who endeavours to ap- 
pear a gentleman and is never- 
theless a thorough snob. In 
general intelligence—or lack of 
intelligence, rather—in narrow and 
selfish ways of thinking, in the 
preservation of gross prejudices, 
in a pitiful notion of their own 
importance, and in absolute, un- 
mitigated rudeness, coarseness, and 
insolence, there is nothing to 
choose between the two classes 
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of whom we speak. Indeed, in 
many respects, the music - hall 
‘gentleman’ is an infinitely more 
pronounced and offensive cad 
than the cad proper. But the 
former has the advantage of being 
dressed by a tailor who does ot 
copy the Piccadilly Darling, or 
any of that person’s public con- 
Jfreres. He smokes decent to- 
bacco, and he does not chew a 
cane. It is to him, however, that 
we owe the presence in music- 
halls of that element which is 
their principal bane. 

So far as this part of the sub- 
ject is concerned, we consider the 
evil of music-halls definitely re- 
mediable. The raid now being 
made upon night-houses in the 
Haymarket and places of similar 
resort has already been productive 
of very beneficial results. There 


are always innumerable chances 
of public order and morality being 
set at defiance where the prose- 
cution of culprits hinges upon 


such elusive proof as the cha- 
racter of certain women. But the 
magistrates before whom _ these 
night-house keepers have recently 
been summoned showed a very 
commendable spirit. Where there 
was only presumptive evidence of 
the character of the house and its 
inmates, conviction followed all 
the same. Now, when this vigor- 
ous and praiseworthy effort is being 
made to remove one of the ulcer- 
ous sores of London, why not 
extend the effort to the music- 
halls? There can be no doubt 
whatever of the women who meet 
there to insult common decency. 
There are music-halls into which 
no respectable woman of any 
grade would venture ; and it is a 
matter of such common notoriety 
as to do away with the necessity 
of statement or proof that, in 
nearly every case, the women who 
frequent music-halls are disre- 
putable women, who make these 
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places a resort for the prosecution 
of their infamous calling. It has 
been found in other cases than 
this that the grand principle of the 
absolute individual liberty of the 
British subject may, when expedi- 
ency demands it, be invaded with 
the best possible results to the 
community at large. We are try- 
ing to banish the open profession of 
prostitution from our streets, and 
the logic of the case demands that 
we should do something towards 
the removal of those far more dan- 
gerous’ exhibitions which public 
assembly-rooms display. English- 
men profess to be shocked by the 
unblushing immorality of the Bal 
Mabille and the Closerie des Lilas; 
but there is in reality little to dis- 
tinguish these places of amusement 
from several of our music-halls, 
except the fact that the women, 
who form the principal feature of 
both, are in Paris somewhat pret- 
tier and a good deal better dressed 
than their colleagues here. 

We have spoken thus unre- 
servedly upon this particular as- 
pect of the music-halls, because 
it is one which engages a vast 
amount of attention at the present 
time among those who are inte- 
rested in studying the passing 
symptoms of our social condition. 
The subject is not frequently men- 
tioned in print, because most 
writers see the great difficulty that 
must ever attend interference with 
such an evil; but in private there 
are few topics of national interest 
more narrowly watched and pati- 
ently discussed. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the importance 
and magnitude of the effects which 
these nightly displays of vice 
under alluring guises must have 
upon the population of a great 
city. The men who frequent the 
music-halls are, for the most part, 
young ; they have not been edu- 
cated and tempered by experi- 
ence; they are mostly of a class 
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not controlled even by the zsthetic 
limitations of good taste; and 
they are frequently in positions of 
trust, where a single lapse from 
rectitude of conduct may be an 
irremediable step, leading directly 
to the direst consequences. Of 
course it is impossible to make 
men moral by act of parliament, 
any more than it is possible to 
cure them of vulgarity or bad taste 
by the same means. But, at least, 
the law may step in to see that 
public decency is not insulted, and 
to remove that temptation from 
places of amusement which it is 
already trying to banish from our 
thoroughfares. There are men 
who smile at the notion of music- 
halls offering any temptation what- 
ever. They point to the tawdry 
and offensive style of the perform- 
ances, to the indifferent liquor and 
repulsive atmosphere in many of 
the buildings, and to the hideous 
burlesque of womanhood exhibited 
by the chalked faces of the crea- 


tures who congregate there ; and 
they ask how anyone could be fas- 


cinated by these things. But that 
they are fascinating to a large 
number of people, is proved by 
the popularity of the music-halls ; 
and of that number a goodly pro- 
portion is made up of young men 
who have no fixed notions of any 
kind, and are only too likely to 
become facile and pliable mate- 
rial in the hands of their male and 
female instructors. The good taste 
which would make a man shrink 
from the contamination of the 
music-halls is not a universal gift. 
There are no schools abroad for 
the teaching of it; and in the 
mean while the music-halls are 
labouring hard to foster its very 
opposite—the bad taste, the false 
sentiment, and ignorance which 
first collected audiences for them. 

So that, for the present, we see 
no prospect of an abatement of 
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the music-hall nuisance. The 
ordinary recipe which people offer 
for the cure of the evil is con- 
tained in a recommendation to 
make the theatres more attractive, 
and so beguile away the music- 
hall audiences. There lies in the 
way, however, this little difficulty 
—that, to make the cure effective, 
you would first have to educate 
music-hall audiences to appreciate 
good theatricals. Music-hall per- 
formances, as they are at present, 
hit the level of music-hall audi- 
ences, or they would not be 
popular; and in any movement in 
the direction of improvement in 
public amusement, it is public 
taste which always moves first. 
We need not look to music-halls 
for any effort to raise the zsthetic 
condition of the people who fre- 
quent them. Popular amusements 
are only to be improved by the 
preliminary improvement of the 
taste of the people. And, as a 
mere question between the at- 
tractiveness of the music-hall and 
the theatre, the former has certain 
distinct advantages appealing to 
popularity. Music-hall perform- 
ances demand no strain upon the 
attention ; they are not bound by 
time, as theatrical performances 
are ; you can enter when you like, 
and you can pay just as much 
attention as pleases you. Beyond 
these attractions, however, lies the 
paramount one that smoking and 
drinking ‘on the premises’ are 
allowed. Whether our theatres 
should compete with the music- 
halls in this appeal to personal 
comfort (which, at least, would 
involve a complete change in the 
character of theatrical audiences) 
is a question which we cannot 
enter upon here. Whatever may 
be the value of the attractien, the 
music-halls have it just now; and 
they make the most of it. 
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CHAPTER III. 
UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, 


THERE is a quaint little octagon 
chamber at Ellesmere. Below it 
is the rose-garden. One of its win- 
dows looks across the rose-garden 
upon the Pleasaunce; from the 
other you see a curved segment of 
the great Mere shimmer, when 
the sun is upon it, like a giant 
silver scimitar. The octagon cham- 
ber is lightly entered or approached 
of none at Ellesmere ; for it is my 
lady’s. 

The water-party was over, and 
the pilgrims landed, and dispersed 


their several ways ; all except Glyn 
Vipont, who had been bidden to 
stay dinner, and who had stayed. 
The shades of eve were falling 
fast; so was a gentle dew from 


heaven. Prosaically, it was get- 
ting chilly—the sort of evening 
when burning logs are a blessed- 
ness. So logs were burning across 
the bronze andirons in the octagon 
chamber, and Lady Mildred sat, 
and her daughter stood, close be- 
side them. 

My lady lay back in her chair, 
tapping her round chin softly with 
the top of her folded fan, after a 
way she had, her eyes half-closed 
and fixed upon the fire. She was 
a small, slender, delicate-faced and 
fashioned woman, with bands of 
silky fair hair visible under her 
Marie-Stuart cap ; looking, in that 
light, like her daughter’s elder 
sister. 

Cecil was more than a head 
taller, and her hair had darker 


gold shades in it; and her eyes 
were as Parma violets, whereas 
my lady’s had in their blueness 
occasionally the blueness of steel. 
Her voice, though, was admirable ; 
so was her manner ; so was her 
serene impassibility. As a rule, 
people didn’t like her; but then, 
as a rule too, they were afraid of 
her. She was a smiling Sphinx, 
whom not everybody was (E£dipus 
enough to question. She had her 
own way generally, and no one 
said her nay; and she meant to 
have her own way now. 

Cecil stood there, leaning an 
elbow on the low mantelpiece, and 
her chin upon her hand. She was 
looking silently into the fire too— 
silently, and not very happily. This 
was the evil quarter of an hour she 
had had before her all day ; and it 
had come when she was not half 
so well prepared for it as she had 
been when she landed with Burgo 
on the island. 

After the little scene she had 
witnessed between her cousin and 
Mrs. Brune under the big tree, 
Miss Maltravers had strolled on 
with De Mornac a good deal far- 
ther than she had any intention of 
doing when they left the hut; and 
their conversation had become con- 
siderably more lively, if not more 
interesting. René Pardaillan had 
seen what she had seen, and had 
made no sign. At his heart there 
was a guilty joy, though—guilty, 
because in his heart he didn’t be- 
lieve what he thought Cecil might 
believe. He was an old hand; 
he knew the whole méier only too 
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well. There was nothing —no 
harm between those two on the 
bench ; he knew that. But if his 
companion believed the contrary ? 
Bah! was that his affair? Since 
when was one bound to play one’s 
rival's game? Who lost, paid; 
who won, won. It was each for 
himself, gue diable / 

Decidedly a guilty joy; but it 
made René Pardaillan charming. 
He did the girl justice. She would 
have walked down the quiet track 
he took her by ancient instinct with 
any man who had been in his place 
—with any man anywhere away 
from that tableau under the tree. 
This meant nothing for him in 
particular. Nevertheless, he made 
the most of his chance. If she 
had been listening she would have 
understood how dangerous a slave 
that man had been once; how 
likely some of the stories she had 
heard of him amongst his own 
countrywomen were to be true; 
what a power of tongue he had 
still. The low sweet voice, with a 
tender tinge of melancholy in its 
music, spoke on ; the gallant grace- 
ful form bent over her in knightly 
homage ; the worn, handsome, tho- 
roughbred face got back for the 
moment almost all its old subtle 
charm. Perhaps he had scarcely 
ever been better, for surely he had 
never been more in earnest. 

But Miss Maltravers was not 
listening, and she looked straight 
before her. The Marquis saw he 
had failed ; but still the sense of 
failure was not wholly unmitigated. 
It was not difficult for him to 
divine what Miss Maltravers was 
thinking about all this time. 

Her thoughts were indeed ab- 
sorbingly unpleasant; she was 
angrier, she was even in a more 
‘dangerous’ mood than De Mor- 
nac gave her credit for. What 
was this that she had seen—/fo-day 
of all days? And what she had 
seen anyone else might have seen; 
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he didn’t seem to care. And two 
hours before he had been telling 
her—she had let him tell her—that 
he loved her! And now, what did 
this mean? She remembered, and 
she couldn’t help it, all that she 
had heard about Burgo and Aer 
already. Once this had been no 
business of hers ; once Burgo was 
her cousin, whom she had liked, 
in spite of his vaurienism, always 
very much, but who had been no- 
thing more. Then she had begun 
to find out that he was something 
more to her. She had fought 
against this something resolutely ; 
it must never, could never, be. 
For all that, it Aad got to be ; but 
there was one inner defence against 
him that he had been a long while 
breaking down. He guessed it, 


but he had never upbraided her 
with her protracted resistance. He 
knew he deserved it only too well. 
He never glossed over to himself 
his past misdoings ; and the past 
certainly hadn’t made him worthy 


ofher love. But he loved her; and 
the future should. So the defence 
gave way. 

As she walked down the wood- 
walk with René Pardaillan, ever elo- 
quent, Miss Maltravers was thinking 
bitterly that the defence had been 
yielded too soon. You can’t have 
a woman in a more dangerous state 
— if she thinks that sort of thing 
in downright earnest. Miss Mal- 
travers did not yet— quite; but 
Burgo the vaurien had almost bet- 
ter have cut off his hand than 
have had it in Annie Brune’s clasp 
of gratitude that afternoon. He 
was a vaurien, you see; his pre- 
vious character was all bad. The 
court, on the evidence before it, 
was bound in ordinary justice to 
consider so old an offender guilty 
of this offence also. Iam rather 
afraid it did. It was, however, 
a trifle more merciful than cer- 
tain other courts ; though the dog 
had such a bad name, it didn’t 
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hang him out ofhand. His judge 
had walked and reasoned herself 
into a more favourable frame of 
mind by the time she and her 
escort came round again to the 
hut. Only, they had been a good 
while in coming round ; and when 
they got there, Burgo was not 
amongst the group under the ve- 
randa, The fact was that, not 
finding Cecil there, as he had ex- 
pected, when he and Mrs. Brune 
came back after discussing Fred’s 
letter, he had gone to look for her. 
And he had gone wrong—perhaps 
owing to some information he re- 
ceived casually from Glyn Vipont. 
Anyhow, he had not yet appeared. 
Cecil was not supposed to know 
the reason ; he ought to have been 
there. Mrs. Brune was absent too. 
Her lord’s letter had made her 
unhappy ; and she had taken her- 
self out of everybody’s sight to 
brood over her miserable lot, as 
now and then this plucky woman 
would do. Cecil was not supposed 
to know the reason of her absence 
either. Perhaps it was natural, 
because it was wrong, that she 
should account for it and for Bur- 
go’s as she did. The luck was 
dead against the vaurien that after- 
noon. 

Lady Mildred talked to the Mar- 
quis. She had smiled affectionate- 
ly on her child as she came up; 
she kept her eye on her now. Cecil 
knew that, and knew too what the 
maternal smile meant ; and Burgo 
was not there, and she had to 
keep talking to that tiresome Glyn 
Vipont, who smiled upon her with 
calm affection also. She was ex- 
tremely ill at ease. And it was all 
his fault. And that this should 


happen zozw, just when she needed 
all her courage and her confidence 
to face my lady with the story she 
must tell! It was a little too bad. 
Burgo was being judged, some- 
what more harshly, perhaps, than 
he quite deserved, when he strolled 
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up in his leisurely fashion to the 


assemblage—alone. He had moved 
quicker when he was hunting for 


Cecil, a good deal ; he would have- 


moved quicker now, but that he 
caught sight of her at some dis- 
stance off, and at once checked 
the exhibition of anything like par- 
ticular empressement. He thought 
she would understand this. Soshe 
might have done if she had looked 
at him. But she looked another 
way, and misunderstood him. 
Lady Mildred could comprehend 
a ‘situation’ better than many a 
distinguished diplomate. She com- 
prehended this instinctively. She 
manceuvred accordingly. The cou- 
sins had no chance of an explana- 
tion, even if one could have asked 
for, and the other had imagined it 
was needed. They had no oppor- 


tunity for more than a dozen words. 


that everybody could not hear, till 
Cecil was safe in the octagon 
chamber, and the story had to be 
told, as they had already arranged, 
by her to my lady first. 

Those dozen words had beer 
principally of Burgo’s speaking. 
They were a brief encouragement 
to his darling to open the battle 
bravely, and bring him on the 
scene of action as soon as she 
could. And Cecil had answered 
—she hardly knew what. She was 
angry with him—-that is, she had 
been angry, worse than angry, with 
him till that moment. But then, 
when he spoke that way to her, 
when he looked that way at her, 
with that light in his eyes that 
shone there only for her, what was 
she to do, in spite of all, but feel 
happy again, and smile back confi- 
dence upon him? Yet the smile 
was the anxious little smile of.that 
morning ; yet the confidence was 
dashed with something like doubt. 
She went to do battle for their love 
with a terrible flaw in her armour, 
and against one so cunning of 
fence and so pitiless as she knew 
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my lady was and would be. To 
do this was to court defeat simply. 
She told herself so, when she came 
on to the ground ; and my lady 
smiled, and crossed swords imme- 
diately. 

‘What is it, darling ?” 

Cecil turned her head, and looked 
down over her blade, as it were, at 
herantagonist. Butshedidn’tanswer 
this afpel. My lady lunged twice. 

* You’ve looked unhappy all day,’ 
she said. ‘Something is wrong, 
Cecil, I can see. Tell me, dear.’ 

Remember how sore the girl 
was, and judge of the irritating 
effect of these little touches. No 
wonder she winced. My lady re- 
marked that with calm satisfaction, 
and smiled, just as a veteran gla- 
diator might have smiled when he 
saw the other man’s blood and 
muttered his grim ‘//ade?’ to himself. 

Something wrong! That was a 
pleasing way of speaking of what 
had happened on the lily-reef that 
noontide. Something wrong; some- 
thing that hud made her unhappy 
—and noticed. The worst of it 
was—there was truth in this. She 
had been unhappy nearly ever 
since the thing had been done. 
But it was not agreeable to be told 
so in this way, all the same; and 
it was provoking. The girl flushed 
rather; she gripped her foil, and 
prepared to fight it out—just what 
the other wanted. 

‘ Tell me, dear,’ my lady repeated 
tenderly. 

‘You brought me here for that, 
I suppose, mamma,’ Miss Maltra- 
vers said, with the flush on her 
fair face still, and a look, hardly 
so dutiful as a model mother de- 
served, in her kindling eyes. 

*‘ Let us suppose I did,’ the mo- 
del mother returned; ‘that has 
nothing to do with it. You can 
tell me, can’t you, Cecil ?” 

The tone of the last words 
didn’t make them so soothing as 
they might have been. 
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‘If you don’t know. But I 
think you do know, mamma.’ 

‘What has been troubling you, 
dear? No.’ 

‘ Nothing has been troubling me. 
It is not that.’ 

‘What ? 

The young one was no match 
for the old one at this game. My 
lady drew blood again. Those 
four superfluous last words in her 
daughter’s last sentence gave her 
her chance. 

‘What? Not your folly with a 
vaurien like Burgo, and his perfect- 
ly consistent conduct afterward ? 
That has not been troubling you, 
my poor misguided child? A fond 
mother knows better ; there is no 
deceiving me, you know! That is 
what my lady’s monosyllable meant, 
and what Cecil felt it meant. 

‘What ? 

‘You make it hard for me to 
answer you.’ 

‘J make it hard? Why? 

‘Mamma, you have guessed this.’ 

‘I can’t guess why you talk in 
this way, Cecil. I see you looking 
wretched, whenever I do see you, 
all day. I ask you why, and you 
tell me nothing has been troubling 
you, which is nonsense ; and that 
I know what it is, which is non- 
sense also. Is it something, then, 
you had rather I guessed than tell 
me it yourself?” 

‘ No,’ Cecil said, fairly roused ; 
‘I had rather tell you. It is only 
this: Burgo spoke to me to-day, 
and I’ 

‘Ah? my lady interrupted, ‘I 
understand it all now, dear, of 
course. Burgo spoke to you to- 
day—as he had no right to speak ; 
and you had to tell him—Yes; of 
course that made you unhappy, 
poor child. One can’t help liking 
him, guand méme’ 

The speaker’s tone and face 
were perfect when she said this ; 
but they did not deceive her 
daughter. Cecil was pale now, 








but cool ; her lip curled a little as 
she answered, 

‘No, one can’t help liking Bur- 
go, guand méme. And when he 
spoke to me to-day, mamma, it 
was as he had every right to speak, 
if he chose.’ 

‘What is that? What did he 
say, then ?’ 

‘ He told me that he loved me.’ 

*Ah! And you? 

* It seems that I love him, mam- 
ma,’ the girl said, tenderly now. 

A less perfectly model mother 
would have perhaps taken her 
child in her arms here to hear 
the rest; but Lady Mildred was a 
perfect model—she knew better 
than to do this. 

‘ Ah,’ she said again, just as 
before, ‘it seems that you love 
Burgo. And you told him that? 

Yes; I told him that.’ 

* And this was what you had to 
tell me, Cecil? I see.’ 

‘TI had to tell you. But when 
I came here to-night, you knew 
what I had to tell you. I think 
you have known I might have to tell 
you this for a long time, mamma.’ 

‘ No, I never thought so. What 
had I to-day to lead me to sup- 
pose this was what I was to hear? 
Except, indeed, your evident—dis- 
quietude. And if I had ever con- 
sidered this possible, it was long 
ago—before one of you had ren- 
dered it impossible, before I had 
formed other plans for you, Cecil. 
This can’t be, my poor child.’ 

‘Mamma! The ‘poor child’ 
was intolerable. 

‘ Think what he is.’ 

‘What he was,’ the girl put in 
quickly. 

‘ What he was, then, if you like. 
Has he altered so much? I didn’t 
know. What he was, then. Burgo 
has no business to marry yet — 
no business to marry you. How 
could I feel happy about you? 
You smile—yes, ow ; but later, 
when— You must see that, 
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Cecil? Burgo is—’ 
finished the sentence. 

‘I love him,’ said Cecil. 

My lady saw that in her face. 

‘How long? Yes; I say you 
were always fond of him. And to- 
day, when he spoke to you—he 
ought to do that sort of thing 
well by this time—you were sur- 
prised—’ 

“No? 

‘Listen, dear. You were sur- 
prised into answering him as you 
did.’ 


A gesture 


‘As I did? she repeated im-’ 


prudently; ‘no, I was not sur- 
prised. I told him at first—’ She 
stopped. 

Quick came the other’s ‘ What?” 

Then my lady understood what, 
and smiled. 

‘You told him, in other words, 
just what I have been telling you— 
that this could not be. And you 
say you weren’t surprised into 
telling him just the contrary im- 
mediately afterwards? My dear 
child 

Cecil felt she was making a 
wretched fight of it. My lady 
hit on all the weak points of her 
armour unerringly ; but she hadn’t 
hit on the weakest yet. 

The girl shuddered in anticipa- 
tion, but yet held her ground 
pluckily. 

‘ Not altogether that,’ she said ; 
*but I knew, of course, there was 
much against this— 

‘Very much.’ 

‘Very much, if you choose; and 
I said so to him. What I didn’t 
know till I knew how he loved me, 
was how I loved him. And then— 

‘Then you forgot all the ob- 
stacles, of course.—You love him 
so much as that, darling ?’ my lady 
asked, after a little pause, softly, 
flinging away her foil too, and tak- 
ing her daughter’s hand in both 
hers. 

This sudden change of treat 
ment is apt to effect wonders. It 
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touched the present patient, who 
was not wont to trust her parent 
over much. A course of model- 
motherdom does now and then, I 
have noticed, bring about such 
distrust between child and parent. 
However, Cecil was young; and 
though she was a clever girl, she 
forgot hers just when an older 
hand would have been most mind- 
ful of it, and have stood most 
upon her guard. She let my lady 
draw her down to her; and then 
she said, 

‘As much as that! O mamma, 
I love him more than all ? 

At the moment of her speaking 
I suppose she did; at all events, 
she thought so, because for the 
moment she had forgotten every- 
thing but her love. This is a 
common mistake, as Lady Mildred 
was well aware, no doubt. Never- 
theless, my lady looked very grave 
at her daughter’s confession. 

*I am sorry for this, Cecil,’ she 
said as gravely, after a while. 

‘O mamma? 

‘What would you have me do? 
Give you to him? How can I? 
That is why I am sorry, Cecil. I 
don’t blame you; the fault is his, 
He should have seen this was out 
of the question. And I am to blame 
too, worse than Burgo, perhaps. 
Yet I thought you quite safe as 
you were. I never dreamed of 
this—not since you met this time. 
It is impossible.’ 

Cecil wasted a good deal of her 
strength and her skill against this 
hard-and-fast line. When she had 
tired herself, my lady moved forth 
and smote her. 

‘You said yourself there was 
much against this that you had 
thought of, darling. That must 
seem much more to me, don’t you 
think? And if you can forget all 
this so easily, you must not wonder 
if I cannot.’ 

What could the girl urge against 
this? Only that Burgo had never 


really been so bad as the evil 
tongues would have had him ; that 
her business was with the future, 
not the past; and that she had no 
fear—rather humiliating arguments, 
which my lady made her repeat 
over and over again. Then she 
retreated to another line of oppo- 
sition, Cecil might have no fear ; 
but she, the speaker, might have— 
honestly, had. Still, if all was as 
Cecil affirmed, why, perhaps — 
The end was that which one of the 
two had all along intended. The 
pleader was shown the weakness, 
the inconsistency, the folly of her 
special pleading, delicately but dis- 
tinctly. It was made quite clear 
to her that she was running a great 
risk for a gain which might or 
might not be worth that risk; that, 
at all events, the chances were that 
it would not, and the guarantee 
that it would merely imaginary ; 
that she had, fortunately, a fond 
mother to care for her; and that 
this fond mother would do her 
duty. If her child’s happiness 
were absolutely involved in this, 
as she must call it, unfortunate 
affair, it was her duty to see that, 
whatever else-—my lady emphasised 
these words—was sacrificed, that 
happiness was at any rate secured. 
And to feel even tolerably confident 
of that, she must have time ; they 
must wait a year—or two; the en- — 
gagement between them must re- 
main in abeyance. If Burgo satis- 
fied her when his probation was 
over, why, she would then not with- 
hold her consent. All depended 
on Burgo; if Cecil could trust him, 
as she said— 

And of course Cecil declared 
she could again; and of course 
my lady sighed and kissed her. 

These were my lady’s terms. 
They were better than either of 
the offenders had ventured to ex- 
pect; and yet Cecil went out of 
the octagon chamber, when she had 
won them, feeling not at all victo- 








rious—irritated, dispirited, dissa- 
tisfied. 

Lady Mildred, let alone, sat 
smiling at the log-fire, as though 
she read her child’s heart. 

Burgo was waiting on the ter- 
race. Glyn Vipont had turned out 
there too, to consume his tobacco. 
Burgo had to stroll up and down 
with him while he waited for Cecil. 
He had no great liking for Glyn; 
but no great dislike either. The 
wise youth’s wisdom was not in- 
sufferably intrusive ; Glyn was not 
a prig, and not a bore; he made 
himself generally agreeable. He 
was not an ordinary toady, though 
Sir Burgo, K.C.B., had once sworn 
at him before the chief butler, and 
Glyn had borne it patiently. Burgo, 
the nephew, used to set him down 
as one, I fancy, not perceiving that 
Glyn was something a great deal 
more dangerous to himself. But, 
then, Burgo never had sufficiently 
looked after his own interests at 
the Towers. The old General had 
been a father to him since he first 
went to Eton, and the boy had 
loved and respected him im- 
mensely. The vaurien loved and 
respected the old man not a whit 
less now; but I am afraid he took 
the General’s intentions and long- 
suffering towards him too much as 
a matter of course. The bene- 
factor, at all events, was begin- 
ning—nay, had begun—to think so. 


. And somehow things came to his 


ears, and were placed before his 
eyes, which only aggravated his 
tendency to fall into that train of 
thought. Yes, the wise youth was 
by no means the mere harmless 
toady Captain Burgo chose to 
consider him. ‘The General’s fac- 
totum worked for a higher price 
than his meat and drink and 
shelter, and perhaps a contem- 
plative legacy by and by. Burgo 
ought never to have allowed his 
cousin to have taken root at the 
Towers at all. But, then, Burgo 
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detested bucolics; and, though 
Glyn detested them equally, yet 
the wise youth expended much 
midnight oil secretly in the study 
of them. And Burgo’s appear- 
ances at the Towers coincided a 
deal too regularly with the shoot- 
ing and hunting; whereas Glyn 
was always there, quick, ready, in- 
telligent, at the old man’s beck and 
call. Glyn’s cards, in fact, would 
have been easy enough to play, 
but for a certain great affection, that 
passed the love of women, for the 
son of his adoption, who bore his 
name, which lay deep in the old 
K.C.B.’s heart under all his growl- 
ing and strong language. Glyn 
found this very troublesome; it 
had caused him much anxiety and 
taxing of thought. He had ex- 
hibited the most powerful reme- 
dies he dared, but hitherto with- 
out effect. What he felt was 
wanted was a sudden, sharp, cruel 
stab from Burgo’s own hand. He 
was wise enough to consider that 
a thing almost impossible ; but he 
waited. 

Burgo and he strolled up and 
down the terrace before the draw- 
ing-room windows. Glyn smoked, 
with the perfect appreciation pecu- 
liar to him, a golden-brown cabana 
that must have cost about eight- 
eenpence. He would have gone 
without tobacco altogether sooner 
than have offended his palate with 
anything coarser ; but how he paid 
for them—and, as apart from man- 
kind in general, he made a point 
of owing no tradesman anything 
—only his wisdom could deter- 
mine. Glyn smoked appreciat- 
ively, as usual ; Burgo, with a long 
cheroot-tube between his teeth, 
like a fiery furnace, but meditat- 
ively. He had plenty to think 
of; the other didn’t interrupt, but 
watched, and enjoyed his cabana 
none the less. 

Burgo was thinking how it was 
going with him before my lady’s 
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judgment-seat upstairs in the oc- 
tagon chamber. He felt half in- 
clined to go and see, for he was 
not at all afraid of Lady Mildred 
his aunt, who liked him none the 
better on thataccount. However, 
he concluded he had best stay 
where he was. He lifted his 
head, and the polite Glyn imme- 
diately made a remark, out of 
which conversation might arise, 
should Burgo see fit. Glyn’s re- 
mark had the directly opposite 
effect ; Burgo dropped deeper into 
thought than ever. He had for- 
gotten, or rather, put for the pre- 
sent on one side, Captain Freder- 
ick Brune’s money matters. Glyn’s 
observation made him think ofsome- 
thing which made him think of An- 
nie, the thought of whom was sug- 
gestive, for once, of unpleasantness 
—her husband, namely. 

It was confoundedly awkward ; 
such things not unusually are. If 
Brune hadn’t indulged his con- 
founded laziness quite so long, or 
if he had borrowed, or whatever 
else it was, his (Burgo’s) name a 
month or two sooner, why, it 
would have been all right. But 
just now Burgo was aw sec, with 
no particular prospect, either, of 
an immediate reflux of the golden 
stream. That last season had 
been ‘hotter’ than ordinary, and 
Phlegethon had muckered the 
Derby, and—in short, from a va- 
riety of causes, Captain Maltravers 
found himself impecunious just 
when he particularly wanted money. 
There was the K.C.B., of course, 
who had never refused him what 
he asked for yet. For that very 
reason, his nephew felt scruples 
about asking him in such a case 
as this; but, then, what was he to 
do? Brune must have the money 
somehow. He couldn’t leave a 
man he had called, and lived years 
with as, a friend in a hole like the 
hole drunken Fred had tumbled 
into. That was the zaurien’s creed. 
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I am aware that it was wrong, 
not to say wicked. One has no 
business to help evil-doers. But I 
have said all through that my Burgo 
was a bad lot, a ne’er-do-well. 

So the ne’er-do-well determined 
that he must do all he could to 
help that poor devil out there, if 
only for the sake of the poor 
devil’s wife. You know the real 
state of the case between Burgo 
and Mrs. Brune, or that last sen- 
tence might be open to miscon- 
struction. A good many men 
would have done a great deal for 
her husband, for Annie’s sake, 
also—with a difference. Burgo 
reckoned his resources. He had 
enough left to carry him on where 
he was for a month or two, and 
there was a cheque of the K.C.B.’s 
in his dressing-bag, which had 
been intended for a new breech- 
loader. But that only made a 
third of what was necessary. 
Whom should he ask? Time 
pressed. He glanced at Glyn. 
Glyn ought to be able to do it. 
Would he? 

‘I say, Glyn, can you lend me 
three hundred ?” 

This question broke a long 
silence. 

The wise youth smiled plea- 
santly, just as if he had expected 
it. 

‘I’ve got just thirty-three sove- 
reigns in the drawer of my dress- 
ing-table at the Towers,’ Glyn 
said. ‘They’re quite at your ser- 
vice ; but I haven't a rap more.’ 

‘O, thanks ; never mind,’ Burgo 
returned ; ‘it don’t matter. Only 
I’m hard up just now, and I hap- 
pen to want this coin immedi- 
ately. Thought you might be able 
to lend it me, that’s all.’ 

Glyn was very sorry. At the 
same time he was wondering what 
the deuce Burgo wanted three hun- 
dred for immediately, and wanted 
it so bad as to ask him (Glyn) for 
the loan of it. Why didn’t he ask 
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the General? Evidently it was 
something the General was to 
know nothing of. ‘Then I think 
I ought to know what it is,’ the wise 
youth concluded. 

René Pardaillan joined the 
smokers. He had guessed what 
Burgo’s preoccupation and Cecil's 
absence meant. He remembered 
what my lady had promised him. 
His state of mind would have well 
repaid a psychologist for analysis. 
But he smoked cigarettes with his 
accustomed melancholy. 

Cecil appeared at the drawing- 
room window. Burgo flung away 
his cheroot, and went in. Glyn 
and René Pardaillan kept walking 
up and down. 

‘What has Mildred done?’ one 
kept thinking. 

‘What does he want that money 
for? Where is he going to get it?’ 
speculated the other. 

Both got an answer before they 
slept that night—René Pardaillan 
from my lady herself, and Glyn 
Vipont from hisowneyes. Those 
eyes saw presently Burgo striding 
downstairs with a letter in his 
hand. Glyn was in the hall alone. 

‘Bag there still” Burgo in- 
quired, as he came down. 

This bag was the Ellesmere 
post-bag, which went night and 
morning to the village on a groom’s 
back. 

‘Yes,’ Glyn returned, ‘I think 
so;’ and went into the drawing- 
room. 

‘All right ’ Burgo responded, 
and dropped in his letter. Then 
he went back to Cecil. 

Glyn’s face appeared at tlie 
drawing-room door. He looked 
at his watch. ‘Ten minutes,’ he 
thought ; ‘time enough.’ 

He stepped into the hall ; no one 
was there; no one could see him. 
He walked calmly up to the post- 
bag, opened the flap, and picked 
out Burgo’s letter. 
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‘Just so? he nodded when he 
read the address — that of the 
K.C.B.’s bankers at Norbury. Then 
he paused, and seemed inclined to 
drop the letter back again ; but his 
delicate fingers had made a disco- 
very. 
‘Something besides a letter. I 
think I must do it, after all.’ 

He carried the letter away with 
him back to the drawing-room, 
and sat down before a davenport. 

* Now, then ? 

The gummed envelope, hardly 
dry yet, gave him no trouble. 
Inside he found a note to Bullion 
and Baggs, and—a cheque. He 
twisted the cheque up to the light 
to read the amount. 

‘Hundred odd. What's the 
note say ?” 

He read that too. Then he 
reflected intensely for two whole 
minutes; then he saw his way, 
and made up his mind. 

‘ He’s pretty sure they’d do the 
three hundred for him; and so 
they shall, only another way. 
By —!—Glyn Vipont swore al- 
most aloud in some sudden ex- 
citement—‘ they’ll be doing more 
for me!’ 

He burned Burgo’s note at a 
taper carefully. Then his face 
grew a little pale; but he didn’t 
hesitate. Glyn had pluck, un- 
doubtedly. And then he took a 
pen, and made a stroke or two in 
two different parts of the striped 
slip of paper— these not so care- 
fully. He put that back into the 
envelope, and the envelope into 
the post-bag, securely gummed 
down this time. After which he 
strolled into the dining room, and 
took a big glass of Burgundy be- 
fore he rang the bell for his dog- 
cart. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ the wise 
youth said, as he set his glass 
down, ‘if I have played a trump 
card to-night.’ 
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AUSTIN FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
A CITY INTERIOR. 


WueEreE the trains now go puffing 
in and out of Cannon-street Termi- 
nus, there stood—before the recent 
changes which have made modern 
London almost unrecognisable to 
those who knew it when recent 
changes were undreamed of —a 
large house in a cud-de-sac called 
Scott’s-yard. 

Concerning who Scott may have 
been, and why he was considered 
worthy of having a yard named 
after him, not merely general but 
local history is silent; yet that 
the place was where I have indi- 
cated, is certain from the fact that 
Scott’s-yard still remains—a very 
ghost and spectre of its former 
self. 

Gone is the ancient graveyard ; 
gone are the best and largest of its 
houses. 

Where the bones of the citizens 
crumbled into dust, cinders from 
innumerable engines now strew 
the ground. Where men and wo- 
men had their homes, other men 
and women now crowd the rail- 
way platform. 

The individualism of Scott’s- 
yard has departed. The Quaker 
boarding-house, the lawyers’ offices, 
the whilom Lord Mayor's cham- 
bers with their entrance in Turn- 
wheel-lane, the few trees growing in 
the graveyard, the blackened un- 
regarded monuments, the high iron 
railings, the parish ladders hung 
against the walls, the wretched 
patch of grass, the whole of Turn- 


wheel-lane, are gone; and in lieu 
thereof, we behold, not a shady 
city nook, a quiet pool apart from 
the human torrent which sweeps 
through the neighbouring thorough- 
fares, but walls covered with ad- 
vertising boards, and an unroman- 
tic glass roof covering a terminus 
from whence one can proceed to 
various places too numerous to 
mention. 

Behold the locality ! 

Where the great city station and 
the great city hotel now are, there 
stood formerly a city bank and a 
city insurance company. Peace 
be to their memory ! 

Over their remains the trains 
sweep grandly in and out as a 
great lady of the olden time swept, 
in her magnificent selfishness, over 
all inferior feelings, loves, passions, 
regrets. 

But what would you ? It is never 
out of the present, but always out 
of the ‘ few years back,’ out of the 
joyous, out of the sorrowful, out of 
the irrevocable past that we roman- 
cers—true historians, though the 
people will not always believe us 
to be so— weave our tales; for 
which reason I ask you, reader, 
dear reader, who have walked 
with me ere now over sO many 
and many a mile of the city pave- 
ments, to forget all about the Can- 
non-street Terminus, and go back 
with me in spirit to the time when 
Scott’s-yard was as quiet as Laur- 
ence Pountney-lane and Fen-court 
are still. 

There were but few houses in 
Scott’s-yard ; the last one on the 
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right-hand side, as a person entered 
the court from Bush-lane, was only 
No. 5, but this was a large, or at 
least apparently large, dwelling, 
with two windows on each side of 
the hall-door and one very wide 
window at the gable-end, which 
last overlooked the graveyard be- 
fore mentioned. 

This is the house I would ask 
you to enter with me; and as we 
cross the threshold, I observe you 
look inquiringly at the names on 
the lintel. What do you make of 
them ? 


Groundfloor : 
Lorenzo & Co. 


First-floor : 
Joun Marks  N. Lucca. 


Secondfloor : 
A. Friars & Co. 


There the record ends, and you 
turn inquiringly towards your 
guide. 

The fact is, this story has no- 
thing to do with Lorenzo & Co., 
or Marks, or Lucca, but only with 
A. Friars, whose Company is a 
myth, and who really rents the 
entire house, sub-letting, at consi- 
derable pecuniary advantage to 
himself, the ground- and first-floors 
of the said desirable premises. 

On the night when you must, if 
you ever read these pages, make 
his acquaintance, he is not at 
home, but we will go up to his 
office and wait there for him. 

‘ He is certain not to be late,’ so 
another, who is waiting for him 
likewise, says to herself softly; 
but we will not proceed to the 
room occupied by this person till 
you have visited all the lower part 
of the house. You must know 
every nook and corner in it some 
day, so we may as well begin me- 
thodically. 

As the front-door opens we en- 
ter a small hall, paved with diamond- 
shaped blocks of black and white 
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marble. Immediately facing us is 
Lorenzo & Co.’s private office ; 
on our right is Lorenzo & Co.’s 
clerks’ office; to the left is the 
staircase we must ascend, which 
really occupies a fourth of the 
entire house, and is lighted on 
each floor except the ground by 
three windows. Until the respec- 
tive offices of John Marks and N. 
Lucca are reached, the ascent is 
not very good; but from that 
point it widens into broad, easy 
steps, with heavy old-fashioned 
balustrades and curiously- turned 
balusters. 

Evidently the first portion, co- 
vered with lead, is new; though 
for what inscrutable purpose the 
original plan was changed, it is 
difficult to imagine. 

In the hall to the left, on a line 
with the staircase, is a door open- 
ing on to a flight of steps that lead 
down to the kitchens, awful places 
below the level of the graveyard, 
and probably, indeed, built over a 
portion of it, where the moisture 
from the rank, foul earth outside 
makes its way within, and drips 
slowly down the walls — places 
where meat will not keep, where 
silver gets dulled, where myriads 
of small black flies—flies belonging 
to no honest and healthy breed— 
cover the dressers, and crawl over 
the improving miscellany of light 
and entertaining reading, adorned 
with numerous exciting woodcuts, 
with which a wearied, purposeless- 
looking maid-servant is amusing 
herself. 

The front-kitchen, in which she 
sits, the more cheerful of the two— 
not that kitchen like a vault, where 
the moisture drips down and the 
top of the window is on a level 
with the churchyard-walk—is clean 
enough ; the covers hanging against 
the walls reflect back the bright 
firelight, the floor is free from 
grease or stain, the plates are all 
ranged tidily away, and the ser- 
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vant’s work is clearly over for the 
night ; whereupon we, having now 
made a sufficiently distinct plan of 
the house, will proceed upstairs, 
and, leaving the maid absorbed in 
the thrilling delights of Rupert the 
Avenger, try to make the acquaint- 
ance of that maid’s mistress. 

She is in the office on the second- 
floor, you will be kind enough to 
observe ; and after the first glance 
you withdraw your eyes, thinking 
this woman I have brought you 
into such regions to see, not espe- 
cially entitled to notice. 

That at the first glance is your 
idea. You consider a woman clad 
in sad-coloured garments, with but 
small pretensions to beauty—not 
old, yet still looking older than she 
really is—unworthy so special an 
introduction. 

A sentence sums up your opi- 
nion. So be it. You will see 
plenty of her before this story is 
ended ; wherefore take your choice 
now, friend. Leave her at this 
point, or else agree to hear of her 
to the end. 

There is no gas in that room, 
but the light from a lamp falls 
down on her lovely face. Lovely— 
I speak advisedly, for I am writing 
now not as Yorke Friars impressed 
people at first sight, but as they 
came to regard her after weeks, 
months, years. 

That face, bent down over her 
needlework, was grave almost be- 
yond endurance; it had a sad 
shadow over it, pitiful to behold 
on the countenance of one so 
young ; for Yorke Friars was still 
young, as we count age in a wife 
—barely seven-and-twenty. 

She had her reasons, doubtless, 
for looking sad ; for, in the first 
place, she was often very lonely ; 
further, she was clever—a curse to 
any woman not born in the purple, 
and who has frequently her way to 
push among utterly incompetent 
and inappreciative people; and 
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last, but by no means least of 
all, she was loving, unselfish, de- 
voted. 

Are there not, in those three 
words, grouped thus together, the 
elements. of a romance? She 
loved, she never thought of her- 
self, she was devoted to another. 

And that other? The needle 
came and went, and the busy 
thoughts flew out and returned 
with it ; flew out to where he was, 
returned to where he should be. 

What had she not borne for his 
sake, because she loved him — 
alas for her! since he was not 
worthy the love of any woman, 
whether saint or sinner. And yet 
with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his strength he 
loved Yorke Friars, who was as 
near a saint in those days as a sin- 
ner may be. 

The women who exercise the 
greatest influence on men’s lives 
are not, I take it, as a rule, beau- 
tiful. Were this idea wrong, we 
should find nations subjugated and 
empires freed by the contour of a 
figure, by the perfection of a face ; 
but this we know is not so: and 
by mere beauty, so far as beauty 
means regular features, pencilled 
eyebrows, raven or auburn tresses, 
and so forth, everyone who has 
any experience of the world is 
well aware that very little has 
been achieved, that few fates are 
marred, few destinies controlled. 

When, passing through a portrait- 
gallery, we behold the celebrated 
beauties of bygone times,— the 
belles who made havoc not only 
with their own reputations, but also 
with the hearts of their admirers, 
the toasts to whom men drank 
deep in the strong wines that were 
affected in that more muscular age, 
—we cannot help marvelling where 
the charm lay, what it was which 
lit up those to us uninteresting fea- 
tures, that swayed kings, that bowed 
the hearts of warriors, that changed 
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the counsels of statesmen, that 
brought about rebellions, and 
wrought all the romance of his- 
tory. 

For certainly, as a rule, these 
women—of whose faces the paint- 
ers have tried to preserve a record 
for posterity—are not handsome. 
No doubt there were much more 
perfect beauties in those days, con- 
cerning whom tradition says never 
a word, who wondered, as ladies 
wonder now, ‘what men can see 
in that creature with the large 
mouth, or in that other still more 
contemptible chit, who is little 
and insignificant, and who has 
not a solitary good feature in her 
face.’ 

True ; but then it was not in car- 
ved statues that the kings and their 
courtiers, the soldiers, the fops, 
and the statesmen delighted, but in 
flesh and blood that could beautify 
its features at will; that had every 
variety of expression ; that could 
smile and be sad, be winning, 
cruel, desponding, exulting ; that 
could fascinate and repel, bring 
sorrow, and then repent over it. 

Whether, however, this theory 
be correct or erroneous, it is quite 
certain that the woman whose life’s 
story mingled with whatever was 
best and most pathetic in Austin 
Friars’ experience could lay no 
claim to strict beauty. 

In her girlhood no one found 
much to say in her favour save 
that she had nice eyes; but there 
are some people whose loveliness 
develops when that of others is 
on the wane; and so, in her wo- 
manhood, those who knew Yorke 
Friars best said she owned the 
‘sweetest eyes were ever seen; 
sweetest, tenderest, truest, saddest 
—eyes in which lay the shadow of 
a great trouble and a great repent- 
ance ; eyes concerning the colour 
whereof no two persons agreed— 
shaded by long black lashes, that 
had been wet and heavy with tears 
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shed because of the sorrow of her 
life; of the grief she tried, and 
tried successfully, to hide from the 
man who had been more to her 
than all the earth—for whose tardy 
return she is waiting when we 
first make her acquaintance. 

After the fashion of the time, 
her hair was brought smoothly 
down on her forehead, and then 
gathered up into a knot behind— 
a large, thick knot of brown hair, 
with a ripple in it that proved, had 
she taken out the confining comb, 
it would have floated in soft flow- 
ing curls over her shoulders. 

She wore it thus when a girl, 
when her life had still to be lived, 
when her lot had still to be chosen ; 
and there was one who always re- 
membered those tresses, unconfined 
as Norah Creina’s, with a pain at 
his heart, the sharpness of which 
time could not dull, nor the years, 
as they came and went, relieve. 

She was dressed in black—no 
one of the few people who then 
made up her little world had ever 
seen Yorke Friars save in mourn- 
ing—and this sombre attire made 
her unusual pallor more notice- 
abie. 

Time had been when a slight 
colour mantled in her face; but 
now there was not even a tinge 
of pink on her cheek, and yet she 
was perfectly healthy. Her pale- 
ness was not the result of sickness, 
but of long heart-struggles, of 
much confinement, of want of the 
strength-giving breezes that blew 
over the hills and dales of her 
country home. 

Her hands, as they fell into her 
lap with the piece of needlework 
she held, looked as white as ca- 
mellia-blossoms, and she had no 
rings save a gold one on the third 
finger of the left hand, and a 
keeper set round with small dia- 
monds that sparkled in the lamp- 
light. 

She was delicately shaped, grace- 
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fully formed, and of that ‘just size’ 
Queen Elizabeth extolled ; which 
is, after all, perhaps the only per- 
fection of height for a woman. 

There is her sketch as Austin 
Friars would have made it—finish- 
ed just in time, for, hearing his 
latchkey turn in the lock, she 
rose hastily, and went out on to 
the landing to meet him. 

If he had not seen her bending 
over the balusters as he ascended 
the stairs, he would have ima- 
gined there must be something 
the matter, since, save during one 
long illness, Austin Friars never re- 
membered the time when he had 
to open a door to discover her 
whereabouts. She always came to 
greet his return—to ask if he were 
tired, if he were cold, if he were 
vexed, if he had got wet. Through 
all the years they had never grown 
indifferent, never fallen into that 
state of conjugal rudeness which 
makes a woman less courteous to 
her husband than she would be 
to a guest, which renders a man 
less civil to his wife than to the 
most casual of his acquaintance. 
Through the years they had never 
quarrelled, though the man’s tem- 
per was none of the sweetest, and 
although, in her youth, depend- 
ents and friends had likened 
Yorke’s fits of passion to thunder- 
storms. Through the years the 
words ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ had 
never been spoken in the sense of 
personal possession. They had 
worked together, struggled to- 
gether, suffered together — this 
woman, whom you have seen 
seated by the fire, and Austin 
Friars, who slowly ascended the 
stairs, looking up at the sweet 
welcoming face of her he had loved 
so much if not so well. 

‘You are tired,’ she said, as, 
slipping her hand into his, they 
entered the room together. ‘ Will 
you have any supper? Anne has 
not yet gone to bed.’ 
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‘I seem. only to have just 
finished dinner,’ he answered. 

‘Should you like a cup of tea?’ 
was the next question. 

‘No,’ he said ; but immediately 
afterwards changed the ‘No’ to 
‘Yes,’ adding, ‘I have a bad head- 
ache.’ 

She turned to go downstairs ; 
but he detained her, asking, ‘ Can 
you not ring the bell, and let Anne 
bring up what you want ?” 

‘ My dear Austin,’ she answered, 
‘ think of how many journeys Anne 
has up and down these stairs in 
the course of a day; and I am 
not an atom tired. Let me go; 
I shall be back in a moment; 
please let me go.’ 

He took his hand away from 
her arm, and with his eyes followed 
her as she left the room. Then 
he turned towards the fire, and 
looked moodily into it, thinking 
how he was to say what he had 
to say to her, what he was fully 
determined to say before he slept. 

There is no accounting for wo- 
men’s tastes, or for the sort of 
men they love. Certainly, even 
from a physiognomist’s point of 
view, Austin Friars did not seem 
worth the sacrifice of a life’s hopes 
and prospects; though, as times 
go, he was a handsome individual, 
perfectly conscious of the fact. 

His was the sort of appearance 
that fancies blue neckties and 
light clothing are becoming to it, 
that impresses the beholder with 
the idea of being excessively ‘ glad 
of itself,’ that has always some- 
thing to advance in its own favour, 
that is perfectly at ease concerning 
the impression it is likely to make, 
and that would be greatly sur- 
prised if anyone ventured to sug- 
gest that it was not very distin- 
guished indeed. 

Owing to the colour of his hair, 
which was light, crisp, and curly, 
to his fair complexion, to the 
slightness of his figure and his 
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studiously careful get-up, he looked 
several years younger than his ac- 
tual age ; and as he leaned against 
the chimneypiece, in orthodox 
evening costume—a costume that 
suited him much better than gray 
tweeds and splendid neckties—he 
must have seemed, even to the 
eyes of those who did not particu- 
larly admire his style of appear- 
ance, a very personable man. 

Yorke Friars had always thought 
this, at all events; which was so 
much the worse for her. 

She returned almost immediate- 
ly, a little out of breath with run- 
ning upstairs; and after saying, 
‘Tea will be up directly,’ re- 
sumed her seat, and began asking 
him how he had enjoyed himself, 
if there were many people, and 
how Miss Monteith was dressed. 

‘She is very pretty, you say, 
Austin?’ she added inquiringly. 

And he answered, 

‘Very pretty, indeed; and she 
wore a white dress trimmed with 
blue, and forget-me-nots in her 
hair, all of which were exceedingly 
becoming to her.’ 

‘And you really think Mr. Mon- 
teith intends to stand your friend?’ 
Yorke further inquired. 

‘I am sure he does,’ was the re- 
ply ; ‘but I will tell you all about 
it after I have had a cup of tea; 
my head aches desperately.’ 

If he had said his heart ached, 
he would have struck nearer the 
mark ; for an awful fight had been 
going on there for many a day be- 
tween his selfishness and his affec- 
tion, between the worst part of 
him and the best, between his de- 
termination to go on his own way, 
and a feeling that his own way 
could not lead to happiness for him- 
self, or aught save utter misery to 
Yorke. 

It had been going on for months 
past, and yet Yorke was only cog- 
nisant of anything being amiss 
through the strange instinct which 


makes women feel misfortunes are 
approaching, though they may still 
be too distant to fling even a sha- 
dow before them. 

But to-night the fight was over, 
the event decided, and Yorke had 
to be told all about it. Ifhe could 
only have formed an idea as to 
how she would take the intelligence 
he meant to communicate, he felt 
the story might be more easily re- 
peated ; but Yorke to him still re- 
mained an enigma, and the only 
thing of which he felt certain was, 
that she would not receive his 
news after the fashion of any other 
woman. 

Would the passion he knew lay 
under her quiet manner break out 
at last? Would she be very angry, 
very indignant, at first, and then 
fall into his plan ultimately? The 
man hoped it might be thus ; for 
she had loved him so long, and 
she loved him so much. 

‘She cannot change all that in a 
moment,’ he thought, looking at 
her face speculatively. ‘I could 
not;’ which last mental assertion 
only went to prove that the two 
were of very different natures in- 
deed. 

‘I am afraid something has an- 
noyed you,’ Yorke said after a few 
minutes’ silence. ‘ What is it?” 

‘I will tell you presently,’ he 
said; and he drank his tea, and 
then went to his table to see what 
letters had arrived by the evening’s 
post, and afterwards proceeded 
downstairs to look that the house 
was properly fastened up, while 
Yorke waited patiently for some 
blow which she felt was coming. 

When she heard him slowly re- 
ascending the stairs, unconsciously 
she put out her hand as if to 
thrust something back which she 
beheld approaching ; then, as he 
entered the room, she knit her 
fingers together, and, looking in- 
quiringly towards him, listened to 
hear what he might have to say. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MR. FRIARS EXPLAINS. 


‘For some time past I have 
been thinking about our position,’ 
Mr. Friars began, at which point 
he hesitated and stopped ; having 
arrived at a conversational stile, he 
thought Yorke might probably help 
him over. 

But Yorke did not even make 
the attempt; she only sat still, 
with her fingers twined together, 
looking at him, and accordingly he 
had to try back. 

‘ For some time past I have been 
thinking about our position,’ he re- 
peated. 

‘Excuse me for one moment,’ 
Yorke here interrupted ; ‘ but do 
you mean our position, or your 
position ?” 

‘ Have they ever been separate?” 
he inquired. 

‘ They may become so,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘Through all the years during the 
course of which we have been so 
happy together, have our interests 
ever proved other than identical ? 
he persisted. 

‘I can answer for myself “ No,”’ 
she said; ‘but in the years to 
come they may fail to be so, for 
all that.’ 

‘It is impossible for me to ima- 
gine the arrival of such a time,’ he 
declared. 

‘Well, we need not talk any 
more about that,’ she impatiently 
suggested. ‘ What is it you have 
to tell me?’ 

‘You know how we are situated, 
Yorke,’ he answered ; ‘you know 
for how long a time it has been a 
strvwele for bare life; you know 
wh. a fight from day to day I 
have had to make in order to keep 
a roof over our heads ; you know 
that but for the help Mr. Monteith 
has given me I could not have 
hekl on even until now; you 
kuow how hopeless our position 
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is—how impossible it seems that, 
without substantial assistance, I 
should make a better thing of it.’ 

*I thought Mr. Monteith was 
going to give you that assistance?’ 
she said. 

‘He is; he proposes to take 
me into partnership, and suggests 
that we shall throw the two busi- 
nesses into one.’ 

‘And do you like the arrange- 
ment so well as having the money 
to carry out your own plans in 
your own way? I thought you 
had a great objection to having a 
partner ?” 

‘So I had; but, in the first 
place, a beggar can scarcely be a 
chooser, and, in the next, there is 
a great difference between taking 
a partner into a struggling busi- 
ness and being taken as a partner 
into a great concern like that of 
Monteith’s.’ 

‘And why does Mr. Monteith 
want a partner ?” 

‘He is getting old—his health 
is bad; he wishes to retire from 
the active part of his business ; 
besides which—as nowadays people 
are not in the habit of doing some- 
thing for nothing—there is a con- 
dition attached to the proposal.’ 

‘ What is that condition ?’ 

‘ First tell me your opinion about 
the partnership.’ 

‘I cannot give one till I know 
the price you are to pay for all 
these good things.’ 

‘Will you not help me at all, 
Yorke ?’ he said. ‘Will you not 
make what I have to say less 
hard even by a single word? You 
have an idea of the price required, 
and yet still you will not even ask 
me if your idea be correct.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and stood 
leaning back against the chimney- 
piece, with his hands stretched out 
towards Yorke, who never moved, 
but answered, while her fingers 
locked themselves more tightly to- 
gether : 
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‘We have not to do with ideas 
now, Austin, but with facts. What 
is the price required ?” 

* Marriage.’ 

‘You are to marry Miss Mon- 
teith ? 

‘Yes. O Yorke, my darling ! 

She pushed him back, and in a 
moment recovered herself. At that 
instant, if there were any one feel- 
ing standing apart from its fellows 
in the man’s heart, it was that of 
relief. 

She had got her blow, and was 
neither lying in a swoon, nor cry- 
ing aloud because of her agony. 
Just at the first he thought she 
was going to faint, and stepped 
forward to catch her; but Yorke 
Friars was made of sterner stuff, 
and now sat quietly bearing her 
pain. 

It was in the woman’s nature to 
endure—it is in the nature of most 
women, who have also the capa- 
city to struggle ; and he who had 
stabbed her now waited silently 
for her first comment on the ex- 
periment. 

At length, wearied of waiting, he 
said : 

‘It need not make any differ- 
ence to us, need it ? 

She put his question aside as 
she had put him, and, resuming 
her former attitude, inquired, as 
though she had not heard his re- 
mark : 

‘Did Mr. Monteith make it a 
condition of your partnership that 
you were to marry his daughter ?” 

‘What does it signify how we 
put the matter?’ he answered ; ‘it 
is a condition, and there is an end 
of it.’ 

‘ Hardly,’ was the reply, ‘so far 
as I am concerned. I feel quite 
confident Mr. Monteith would not 
force his daughter on any man’s 
acceptance. According to your 
account, she is young’ enough, 
pretty enough, rich enough to 
marry almost when and whom she 
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pleases. What is the English of 
this transaction, Austin? You may 
as well be frank with me, for it 
cannot serve your purpose now to 
be otherwise,’ 

* You are very hard, Yorke,’ he 
pleaded, ‘and far too plain to be 
pleasant ; but if you will have the 
story put into English, as you call 
it, Mary Monteith is very fond of 
me, and her father knows —is 
aware of her preference.’ 

‘And she fell in love with you 
without any sign on your part? 
said Yorke Friars. ‘Austin, I do 
not believe you. For a long time 
past I have known you for what 
you are; but I went on trusting 
and excusing, because I believed 
that, if false to all the rest of the 
world, you were true to me.’ 

‘And soI have been,’ he interpo- 
sed eagerly ; ‘God knows, Yorke—’ 

‘Do not bring His name into 
this business,’ she said ; ‘ I will not 
have it.’ 

‘You know, Yorke, I would 
have married you, if I could.’ 

‘I know it,’ she replied ; ‘I be- 
lieve you loved me well enough 
even for that—even to marry a 
woman without money, name, con- 
nection, or influence; and that, 
Austin, is saying a great deal for 
you.’ 

‘Then what would you have, 
Yorke ? he answered eagerly; ‘I 
cannot marry you, and we are on 
the brink of ruin ; but I can marry 
another, who will give me the 
means of supporting you as I de- 
sire, and of relieving me from the 
continual harass which is killing 
me.’ 

‘I ought to have thought of all 
this before,’ she said bitterly. 

‘The arrangement will give me 
everything I want,’ he went on; 
‘and it need make no difference 
to us,’ he repeated. 

Then she got up. 

‘Austin Friars,’ she began, ‘I 
have loved you as few women are 
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capable of loving any man; and 
through poverty, through sickness, 
through all time, I could have loved 
you to the end; but now I hate 
you—do you understand? I hate 
you—not because you have left me 
without name, hope, character— 
not because you have deserted me 
for the sake of one younger, prettier, 
happier than myself; but because 
you are a villain—a base, calculat- 
ing, mercenary villain.’ 

‘But, Yorke, dearest Yorke— 

‘Don’t dare, sir,’ she interrupted, 
‘ever to address a word of affec- 
tion to me again. It is all gone 
and past; it is all over between 
us; from henceforth we shall be 
greater strangers to one another 
than was the case the day we first 
met. Whatever cause Miss Mon- 
teith may find to regret her marri- 
age shall not be given byme. May 
I ask who Mr. Monteith thinks I 
am? Hecan scarcely, I imagine, 
be aware of my actual position.’ 

‘He believes you to be my sis- 
ter-in-law.’ 

‘OP she said. And then en- 
sued an ominous silence, which 
was broken by Mr. Friars, who 
commenced : 

‘I have been candid with you.’ 

‘Yes,’ she finished, ‘and you 
wish me to be candid with you. 
What you wish to know is, shall I 
go to Mr. Monteith and make 
mischief? Shall I go to the girl, 
and tell her how it has been with 
you and me? [I shall do neither; 
so far as I am concerned, your 
life is before you, without a past, 
to do with it what you like.’ 

‘But, Yorke, without you I can- 
not live.’ 

‘You have elected to live with- 
out me,’ she answered, ‘and must 
abide by that decision. From to- 
night Iam as one dead to you— 
as one who has never been.’ 

‘Isnot my punishment too heavy?” 
he said faintly ; but at the words 
she looked in his face and laughed. 

VOL. IV. 
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‘ You mean, is not your relief too 
great. You came home to-night 
not knowing how I might take 
this—not feeling sure whether I 
might not, in my woman’s ignor- 
ance, consider it my woman’s duty 
to go to Mr. Monteith, and say, 
“Sir, in the eyes of God I have 
been for years wife to this man, 
who would now leave me and 
marry your child.”’ 

‘Have I not told you before 
that, had the thing been possible, 
I would have married you?’ he 
cried, 

‘My memory is not so short 
but that I remember you offered 
to marry me before you knew there 
was any obstacle in the way. Per- 
haps also you remember that it was 
only when you got into trouble I 
But it does not matter. Take 
back your freedom, Austin, and 
make a better use of it than you 
have done of all your other op- 
portunities since we have been 
together.’ 

* You speak as though my misfor- 
tunes had been of my own seeking,’ 
he said. 

‘They have been of your own 
finding, at any rate,’ was the reply. 

‘Through all the years I have 
never heard you so bitter before,’ 
he remarked. 

‘Because through all the years 
I never knew you before,’ she ans- 
wered. ‘I now understand you 
were waiting for someone to bring 
you the fortune you ought to have 
made for yourself. I never com- 
prehended it was through wanting 
to do so much that you achieved 
so little; never saw without a 
glamour between you and me, 
Austin.’ 

There was a pathos in the way 
she uttered his name such as a 
true musician flings into the last 
note of a plaintive melody; and 
that pathos disarmed the man’s 
anger. 

* You do not understand, Yorke,’ 
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he said sadly ; ‘you cannot guess 
how difficult it is for people with- 
out capital to make their way in 
the world nowadays. My darling, 
I have borne the struggle till I 
could endure it no longer—till, 
even for your sake, I felt some- 
thing must be done to end it.’ 

‘You have proposed for Miss 
Monteith ? 

He did not answer her question 
direct; he only said, ‘You have 
me at an advantage now, Yorke, 
and I must bear whatever you like 
to say to me.’ 

‘Then I will say nothing more,’ 
she replied; ‘for if I talked for a 
year, it could undo neither our past 
nor what you have told me to- 
night. It is all over, all ended, 
and I can only hope that your fu- 
ture may be more happy than mine 
is likely to be.’ 

‘ But, Yorke, why need we be 
different to one another? Is it 
not possible— 

‘ Have I not told you it is im- 
possible ?’ she flashed out on him. 
‘Two hours ago it was Austin Friars 
I loved—a sinner like myself, it 
might be, but still a man tender- 
hearted—faithful, as I imagined— 
erring but in one particular, the 
burden of which we were willing 
to carry together. Now, the man I 
despise is a black-souled villain, 
whom I this night utterly renounce, 
and whose memory I will strive to 
forget.’ 

‘You cannot do that,’ he said. 
‘If you love me at all as I love 
you— 

‘ Love !’ she repeated scornfully. 
‘Ifyou had been honest, if you had 
had a spark of manly feeling left 
in you, instead of temporising with 
me as you are doing, you would 
have come home, knowing what I 
am, and said, “Yorke, I have made 
a mistake ; it is time we parted. I 
have seen one I love better than I 
ever did you; a girl between whom 
and myself there is no bar to mar- 
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riage ; say good-bye to me, for I can 
act a hypocrite’s part no longer.” 
I would then have respected you, 
Austin, as much as I now despise 
you.’ 

‘ But it is not true,’ he cried ; ‘I 
love you more now than I can 
ever love this girl.’ 

‘Then my contempt for you is 
deeper, if that be possible,’ she 
answered ; ‘you are selling your- 
self, you are parting with me, you 
are deluding this girl, simply for 
the sake of bettering yourself in 
the world. O Austin, you have 
often told me you were a self-made 
man ; and I am glad now to believe 
you, and to feel that God has had 
no hand in making you what you 
are ; otherwise my faith in Him, 
the last remaining hope of my life, 
might be shaken.’ 

‘This is merely a woman’s folly,’ 
he replied angrily ; ‘you could not 
expect me, Yorke, to go on thus 
year after year, debarred from 
every social advantage, from every 
chance of advancing myself, strug- 
gling with poverty, the best time 
of my life passing away and no 
good accruing either to you or to 
myself from the sacrifice. Are you 
reasonable? I only ask you, are 
you reasonable ?” 

‘I am natural, at any rate,’ she 
said; ‘but do not mistake me, 
Austin ; it is not that I feel you 
were bound to stay with me for 
ever, that I have not looked for- 
ward to the time when all my life 
with you might be but a thing of 
the past; it is not that: it is— 
O Lord, help me !—my heart is 
broken.’ 

And she burst into a passion of 
tears ; while the man caught and 
held her to him as he knew that 
through all the years to come he 
might never hold a woman again. 

‘My darling, my own only 
love ’—and he rained kisses on 
her till she tore herself away,— 
‘why should it make any differ- 
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ence, Yorke?’ he said once again, 
catching and forcibly detaining 
her ; ‘cannot we be in the future all 
to each other that we have been 
in the past ?’ 

‘No,’ she cried ; ‘if you have no 
conscience, I am not so fortunate. 
Do you not love this girl at all, 
Austin ?—not at all?’ 

‘Not as I love you,’ he ans- 
wered. ‘She is very pretty and 
very innocent, and very trustful 
and very sweet; but she is not 
you, Yorke—not you.’ 

‘So much the better for her,’ 
was the reply; ‘she is the less 
likely to suffer what I have en- 
dured, and endured for you. And 
yet I knew it must come to good- 
bye— good-bye for ever. And 


she kissed him as though she were 
taking part of him away for ever too. 
‘And why good-bye, Yorke ?— 
why cannot it be as I propose ?’ he 
whispered. 
‘ Why?’ she asked, standing back 
a step or two and looking at him 


in her great indignation with angry, 
passionate, tearful eyes,— ‘ why? 
because, through all the years gone 
by, I have seemed to myself your 
possible wife, not your actual mis- 
tress—because there was no other 
woman whose life I was making 
wretched, from whom I was taking 
the love you owed her. That is 
the why and the wherefore, as you 
desire the whole truth.’ And she 
turned and walked towards the 
door, but at the threshold paused 
irresolute. 

‘I will not part from you in 
anger,’ she said, coming back and 
stretching out her hand as a man 
might have done. ‘I must say 
“ good-bye” once more, and God 
bless you !’ 

‘You do not mean that it shall 
be “good-bye” really, Yorke? he 
asked. 

‘I mean it more solemnly than 
I ever meant anything in my life,’ 
was the reply. 
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‘ You—you are not going to do 
anything rash ?’ he ventured. And 
at the words she broke out into a 
little sharp laugh. 

‘You want to know if I am 
thinking of suicide, of slipping 
quietly away from life and _ its 
troubles. No, Austin, I am nei- 
ther young enough nor desperate 
enough for that. Sleep soundly 
without any such fear. There 
will be no one like me found in 
the river, or dead with a laudanum- 
bottle clenched in her hand.’ 

‘Yorke, I cannot bear it,’ he said. 

‘But you must bear it,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I tell you I will not kill 
myself; I intend to bear my trou- 
ble bravely, and to mix no per- 
son’s name up with it; there, will 
that content you? Good-bye!’ 

‘One other word,’ he pleaded ; 
‘you must live.’ 

‘ That is, you would say, in order 
to live I must eat and drink, have 
clothes to cover and a house to 
shelter me; and you are right; but 
I will take none of these things 
from you, Austin.’ 

‘Yorke!’ and the name was ut- 
tered reproachfully. 

‘It is useless our discussing the 
matter further,’ she said ; ‘and be- 
sides, I cannot talk about such af- 
fairs now. When I can think, when 
I can see, when I come to my 
senses a little, I will write to you, 
or you may write to me; but we 
meet no more if I can help it. 
Good-bye ! 

He stood with her hand—her 
hand, which was now steady 
enough, and cold as ice—in his 
for a moment irresolute, then he 
broke out: ‘O Yorke, forget all 
about it; consider it all unsaid. 
Fancy anything, believe anything, 
rather than that I can part with 
you.’ 

‘But I can part with you,’ she 
answered. ‘Fancy! believe! What 
should I fancy or believe after 
what I have heard from your own 
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lips this night? When the day is 
gone, can we, sitting in the dark- 
ness, go back and live through its 
brightness once more? Can we 
restore the shattered idol, can we 
bring back the dead to life? or 
when the golden bowl is broken 
and the silver cord loosed, can 
we begin again at the beginning, 
and live through the whole of our 
existence again? No, Austin, it 
may not be; and if it could, to- 
morrow morning you would repent 
that it was. Good-bye, for ever 
and for ever! and she left the 
room with her head bent down, 
and the tears she could not re- 
strain pouring from her eyes. 

He did not try to stop her, he 
knew every word she uttered was 
true ; he felt that in this last inter- 
view, as during the course of the 
years they had loved one another, 
Yorke held a vantage-ground over 
him. 

‘To think of her taking it in 
this way! he muttered to himself, 


looking at the declining fire, at the 


blackened cinders. ‘Who could 
have anticipated it?’ and then he 
knew he was lying mentally, for 
that he had feared Yorke would 
take the news after some despe- 
rate fashion, and sever herself from 
him as she had done. 

‘But she never can hold to 
it, he considered ; ‘she may talk 
as she likes, but it is impossible 
for any woman to put the past 
from her in a moment. She is 
too tender, too sensible, not to 
see the matter in its true light. 
What else was I to do? better 
marry than starve; and I could not 
marry her. If I could, what a 
different life mine might have 
been ! and hers—poor girl !—hers 
also.’ 

And then his thoughts fled off 
to Mary Monteith, to her large for- 
tune, to the splendid connection 
opening before him, to the great 
chances which the future might 


hold for a man of his talent, and 
energy, and determination. 

‘There is nothing I may not 
yet hope to grasp,’ he reflected 
triumphantly ; and then a mock- 
ing devil within seemed to ans- 
wer : 

‘Nothing save that which you 
have already lost. Climb where 
you will, stand high as you may, 
Yorke has passed out of your life 
for ever. For ever and for ever. 
Did she not bid you good-bye just 
for that period which, in her vo- 
cabulary, means for time and for 
eternity ?” 

Then the man turned to grapple 
with his tormentor. 

‘It is impossible!’ he cried in 
his agony; and even as he thought 
this the door opened, and with a 
fierce exultation he beheld Yorke 
reenter the room. 

He would not speak to her, he 
would not evidence the mad de- 
light it was to see her resolution 
changed already; so he still kept 
his face turned towards the fire, 
waiting till she should come near 
and lay her head on his shoulder 
and speak to him in the well- 
remembered loving accents he was 
never to hear more. 

He waited, and he held his 
breath to listen, and then the 
door shut. She had crossed to 
his writing-table, laid something 
down, and then without a word 
departed. 

He walked across the room to 
find what token she had left him, 
and found upon his blotting-book 
a tiny little parcel wrapped up in 
white paper and sealed carefully. 

With trembling fingers he tore 
open the covering, and beheld— 
the diamond-ring Yorke had worn 
on the third finger of her left 
hand. 

Then he knew all was over 
between them, and he covered 
his face; while Yorke, having slow- 
ly ascended the wide staircase, en- 
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tered her room, closed the door, 
and—with a great gulf set between 
her past and her future—tried to 
look steadily across the vast de- 
sert of years which she knew she 
must thenceforward travel alone, 


CHAPTER III. 
YORKE’S DECISION. 


THROouGH the darkness Yorke 
Friars thought over her past, her 
future, and her present—thought 
as such women do think in the 
time of their bitterest trouble— 
with dry, aching eyes, which never 
closed during the whole of that 
long winter’s night. 

She had thrown herself on her 
bed without undressing, and, as 
she kept her vigil, she heard the 
rain dashing against the window- 
panes, and the wind hurrying by 
and moaning amongst the branches 
of the leafless trees in the church- 
yard. 

In the after-days, when her sor- 
row was but an olden memory, 
when the grief, and shame, and 
passion of that night had been 
blurred over by the softening hand 
of time, she understood that the 
storm without was as nothing com- 
pared to the tempest raging within ; 
that the tears were falling faster 
in her heart than the rain beat 
against the glass; that the wind, 
coming from wherever it listed, and 
flying onward through the dark- 
ness, was not one-half so fierce as 
the hurricane of feeling warring 
inside her own breast, which could 
find no relief in sob, word, or 
action. 

But as she lay there, she was 
not merely unable to analyse the 
extent of her anguish, she was un- 
able even to think connectedly 
about it. 

Over the billows of that sea of 
trouble on which she had been so 
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suddenly launched, her mind 
floated hither and thither; and 
as one at the mercy of the winds 
and waves sees, whilst he remains 
at all in sight of shore, some con- 
stant change in the landscape, so 
this woman, cast adrift and float- 
ing away from all the sinful, plea- 
sant, remorseful past, beheld—as 
her mind was borne from point to 
point, from the immensity of the 
ocean back almost within reach of 
land—the home of her youth, the 
well-remembered faces, the hearth 
she had made desolate, the heart 
she had deceived and left lonely ; 
and then, again, the great expanse 
of life stretching away before her, 
which she must traverse separated 
from the man whom she had loved 
so much as to render any return to 
home, friends, and kindred an im- 
possibility. 

There were moments when she 
could not realise her actual posi- 
tion, when she could not credit 
the evidence of her memory. 

It was true that through the 
years she had always felt there 
must come a day like this, when 
their paths would diverge—when 
he would have to turn one way 
and she another; but then there 
is a difference between anticipating 
an operation and lying under the 
knife. 

Seated by the fire, he had 
dreamed his dreams, and seen his 
visions, and rehearsed them to 
her. He had beheld himself climb- 
ing from pinnacle to pinnacle ; he 
had pictured Austin Friars wealthy 
once more—a man sought after, 
an individual well considered of, 
not merely in the City, but also in 
those far different circles in which 
it was his ambition to revolve ; and 
to all these imaginings Yorke had 
listened, too loving to desire that 
they might prove idle tales, and 
yet too wise not to know that if 
once the possible became the actual, 
he and she would have to part, to 
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utter that farewell in time which it 
is harder to speak than the long 
‘Good-bye’ which leaves no hope 
of reunion till the sleep of death 
be over, and the life of eternity 
begun. 

Mentally she had a hundred 
times over fancied him successful, 
honoured, happy ; and in her wo- 
man’s way she had done her poor 
best to hasten forward the result 
she dreaded ; but not even in her 
happiest moments—not even when 
the man’s heart seemed clinging 
most closely to hers—did she ever 
behold herself standing on the 
heights with him. 

It was only in his poverty, in his 
troubles, in his struggles, she felt 
she could remain to him what she 
had been. And now, behold, he 
made his poverty, which she had 
shared, his troubles, which she had 
borne, his struggles, which had 
been her struggles too, the excuses 
for taking a step that severed them 
for ever ! 

She could have borne it better 
if the stroke had not come so soon, 
and thus ; if she had felt him gra- 
dually slipping away from the old 
life ; if the wound had not been so 
cruel and so swift. 

After a fashion, she had been 
content to feel that at some future 
time they must part ; as a wife who 
knows she has a mortal disease 
consuming her comes at length to 
think, without bitter pain, of the 
hour when she must leave her hus- 
band to go on his course alone, to 
find fresh interests, fresh friends, 
fresh ties, perhaps, while the grass 
is growing over the spot where 
he has laid her. It was a parting 
of this kind Yorke had vaguely 
shadowed forth to herself—a part- 
ing not painless, indeed, but free 
from all bitterness—an inevitable 
parting, caused not by any deed or 
act of their own, but by the uncon- 
trollable course of circumstances 
—a parting which, though it must 


come some time, might yet be de- 
layed almost indefinitely, which 
would be brought about more per- 
haps by her than him, which should 
never hinder either thinking ten- 
derly and lovingly of the other to 
the last hour of their lives. 

And now, behold, the picture, sad 
yet softened, was turned, and in 
lieu of the tender, sorrowful faces 
of her dream, she saw a man and 
a woman who had been all the 
earth, he to her, and she to him, 
standing singly—parting not in- 
deed in anger, but in something 
worse than anger—separated in a 
moment by a gulf that could never 
be bridged over again. 

Never, so long as the sun rose 
and set upon the earth; never while 
the seasons came and went; while 
the summer flowers bloomed, and 
the autumn fruits ripened; while 
the mountains stood, and the 
sea ebbed and flowed; never for 
ever. 

Had anyone told her for a cer- 
tainty that before morning she 
must die, the tidings would have 
seemed welcome by comparison ; 
for this love had been more to her 
than life, more than hope, reputa- 
tion, happiness. 

Through the darkness she lay 
beholding each tower and chamber 
of the edifice built on the sands 
she had so long inhabited carried 
away by the remorseless waves, to 
be a home and a shelter to her no 
more—no more. 

Tossing on the billows of a 
fiercer sea than mariner ever cross- 
ed, she looked back over the dis- 
tance she had already travelled— 
back to the point whence she start- 
ed, to the green fields and the 
quiet haunts of her childhood, the 
only happy and innocent time she 
had ever known. 

Adown the years, at the end of 
a long vista which seemed to nar- 
row the prospect and bring past 
events more sharply and clearly 
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before her mental vision, she be- 
held a cottage covered with ivy, 
surrounded by flowers, in the gar- 
den of which there stood a young 
girl at the point ‘where the stream 
and river meet’—a girl with her 
feet just on the very threshold of ex- 
istence, looking with wistful eyes 
on life. Longing to take her place 
in it—longing for change, for plea- 
sure, for society, for companions of 
her own age—longing to be where 
music made light hearts lighter, 
where young people like herself 
trod the mazy dance, where time 
should not hang heavily on her 
hands, where she could see and 
be seen. 

From the loneliness of her home 
she looked out in her sweet youth 
wistfully, praying for some change 
to come which might break the 
desperate monotony of the days 
and weeks, which might make her 
lot like that of others of her age and 
position. 

With the evening sun shining 
down upon her, with the gentle 
evening breeze stirring her hair, 
she stood amongst the flowers, 
‘herself a fairer flower,’ when her 
fate rode up to the wicket - gate, 
and, dismounting, tied his horse 
to the palings, and then entered 
the garden. 

Then, in the darkness, she saw 
him clearly as she had seen him 
that first evening when he, her 
father’s landlord, visited their 
house. 

A dark, reserved, middle-aged, 
eccentric man, who was reported 
to detest women, to have made 
vows against marriage, who led 
the life of a hermit, who had spent 
years and years abroad, and who 
had only just returned to take 
possession of the Hall, the chim- 
neys and gables of which were just 
visible from the spot where Yorke 
Haddon stood. 

How well she remembered that 
evening, after all the years! There 
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was not a gleam of sunshine, or an 
effect of light, a tracery of leaf or 
bough, but she could recall, lying 
there in the darkness. 

How did it come about that the 
man fell in love with her sweet 
simplicity, with her girlish beauty ; 
that, lacking her for mistress, the 
Hall seemed lonely ; that, having 
her for inmate, the cottage seemed 
to him a fairer and grander habita- 
tion than the great abode which 
had come to him from his ances- 
tors? ‘That part of the business 
Yorke never understood ; and, as 
for him, he had nothing ever to 
tell her about it, except that from 
the hour when he first beheld her 
—with her pure white dress un- 
adorned save with a knot of pale- 
blue ribbon, with her hair floating 
in curls over her shoulders, with 
her eyes lifted inquiringly to his— 
he loved her as he had never 
thought to love woman again. 

And if Yorke had only loved him 
in return? Ah! well, in that case 
there could never have come so 
sad a tragedy in her life; never 
that parting in the City, never that 
vigil in the darkness, never so 
blank a future with so black a 
past, never a lonely hearth in a 
distant county, never a desolate 
heart beating and bruising itself 
because it could not but remem- 
ber and repent. 

The match was made up for 
her; she could plead so much in 
her own justification. She could 
have told of every argument being 
used to make her tolerate the lover 
she feared, who was as far from 
her ideal of the lover who should 
have come, as the actual life of 
most of us is far from the life we 
would have led had the choice lain 
with ourselves. 

Her father—an utterly extrava- 
gant, needy, and unscrupulous 
man—sold her as coolly to the 
owner of Forde Hall, as he would 
have sold the horse that carried 
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him after the hounds, or the dog 
that crouched at his feet. 

Money was what the man’s soul 
craved after—money, or rather the 
things it can buy—and when he 
saw all his heart lusted after with- 
in his reach, it seemed not merely 
a justifiable, but also a meritorious, 
thing to offer up a human sacrifice 
for them. 

Accordingly, Yorke was drilled, 
Yorke was frightened, and Yorke’s 
life was made a misery to her, till 
at length even she, imagining mar- 
riage must be better than such an 
existence, agreed to accept the in- 
evitable. 

As for Mr. Forde, being one of 
those men who know nothing 
about the nature of women, whose 
talent blinds, and whose egotism 
misleads, them, he attributed 
Yorke’s terrified timidity to any- 
thing rather than its true cause, 
and pleased himself with consider- 
ing how he would train this young 
pliant plant, how it should twine 
its tender tendrils around him, 
how he should be the oak and she 
the vine, how he should be more 
blessed than human being had 
ever been before in a creature 
who would mould herself into any 
form he pleased, who, owning a 
much sweeter temper than biblical 
history affords us just ground for 
supposing Sarah possessed, should 
nevertheless call him ‘lord’ with 
amazement. 

But Yorke herself could have 
told a different tale, could have 
informed him how she would have 
given the world to be able to say, 
‘Mr. Forde, I can never be your 
wife. Free me, ere it be too 
late for both ofus! For the child 
was breaking her heart over the 
proposed match, and paced her 
room, and lay awake crying, and 
went through all the orthodox 
agonies which young women mar- 
ried against their wills have en- 
acted since time began, and 
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which they will enact, doubtless, 
with great propriety and little 
benefit to themselves or anybody 
else, till time shall be no more. 

For the young people who per- 
petrate these grand heroics are, 
as a rule, just the individuals who 
turn out the most decorous of 
wives, the most match-making of 
mothers. 

They must have their little 
times of declamation, their heroic 
speeches, their hours of stupen- 
dous agony, before they retire be- 
hind the scenes to the tangible 
benefits of hot suppers and un- 
romantic ale. 

The mere fact of man or woman 
submitting to a distasteful fate 
proves, as a rule, that he or she 
was fitted for no better, It is 
those who refuse the supper, and 
pace the stage with no audience 
save their own feelings, that are 
the true tragedians; not those 
who accept the bridal-wreath and 
the substantial settlement, but 
rather the poor shivering wretch 
who faces the worst the world can 
do, rather than enter upon that 
accursed union where soul and soul 
can never be other than separate. 

As for Yorke Haddon, she went 
one step too far, and then, finding 
she could not bear it, retreated 
ignominiously. But for her youth, 
she had not gone so utterly astray ; 
only she was, in the days of which 
I am now writing retrospectively, 
a mere child; and, like a child, 
frightened at the consequences of 
her own act, she cut the knot of 
her difficulties by running away 
from them. 

What she proposed to herself 
when, after having gone peaceably 
to church and promised to per- 
form all manner of impossibilities, 
she slipped away from the wed- 
ding - breakfast, and, begging to 
be left alone for a few minutes, 
changed her white dress, and stole 
out of her father’s house into the 
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world, Yorke never could tell any- 
one. 

She only knew she wanted to 
get away, and she knew also that 
her going was not the result of 
a premeditated plan, but merely 
the consequence of a_ sudden 
panic which routed her reason 
and rendered her perfectly in- 
capable of reflecting how such a 
flight might change and mar the 
whole of her own and another 
person’s life. 

When the travelling - carriage 
drove up, and the bridesmaids 
went to look for the bride, they 
found the room empty and the 
bird flown. 

There were her trunks all packed 
up ready for the journey; there 
was her wedding-dress flung upon 
the bed; in her drawers and in 
her wardrobe her ordinary linen 
and dresses rested undisturbed. 
She was gone; but gone as if 
merely for a walk; and some time 
elapsed before either father or 


bridegroom could realise to them- 
selves the fact that she never 
meant to return. 

They searched the garden for 
her, and the woods and shrub- 
beries surrounding Forde Hall; 


they dragged the lake; they 
searched among the underwood ; 
they offered rewards; they ex- 
amined her desk, her little girlish 
treasures, her small packet of 
letters, to find a clue to the 
mystery of her disappearance. 

But they never discovered it. 
No advertising in the Zimes, no 
employment of detectives, proved 
of the slightest service. Yorke’s 
life had been a lonely one; and 
no bosom friends could now come 
forward to enlighten Mr. Forde 
with regard to her real sentiments 
concerning him and her marriage. 

The affair was a nine-days’ 
wonder, ay, and more than that ; 
for at intervals paragraphs crop- 
ped up in the papers concerning 
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the ‘ MysTer1ous DisAPPEARANCE 
OF A BRIDE; and one man was 
actually taken into custody because 
a locket known to have belonged 
to Mrs. Forde was found in his 
possession. 

The fellow said he picked it up 
near a little bridge that had to be 
crossed by anyone walking over 
the fields towards Milden Station 
from Forde Hall; and that he 
meant no harm by keeping it: 
further, that he made no secret 
of having found the trinket; and 
that had he known to whom it 
belonged, he would have gone at 
once to Mr. Haddon. 

He declared, moreover, he never 
saw Mrs. Forde on the day of her 
disappearance; that he noticed 
the locket as he came from his 
work at Milden, and that he would 
not have seen it, as it lay half- 
hidden among some grass, only, 
the sun happening to shine on it, 
the glitter attracted his attention. 

All these statements might not 
perhaps have benefited him much 
had he not been able to prove the 
impossibility of his having been 
near Mr. Haddon’s cottage at or 
about the time when Mrs. Forde 
was missed. His employer and 
fellow-workmen swore to the fact 
of his being at Milden during the 
whole of the day in question ; and 
on the strength of this evidence 
the magistrates discharged him 
somewhat reluctantly, and Mr. 
Forde returned home from the 
examination more mystified than 
ever. 

There were not wanting, among 
prudent matrons and eligible young 
ladies, those who implied that 
Yorke had gone off with some 
more favoured lover; but scandal 
itself proved unable to say Yorke 
was ever known to have a lover 
save Mr. Forde. 

As for Mr. Forde, at what period 
comprehension of the true state of 
the case dawned upon him it would 
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be difficult to tell; but suspicion 
became certainty when, on disco- 
vering the extent of Mr. Haddon’s 
embarrassments, he taxed that gen- 
tleman with having exercised an 
undue influence over Yorke, and 
compelled her to accept a man for 
whom she had not even the faintest 
shadow of affection. 

It was all in vain that Mr. Had- 
don prevaricated, that he palliated 
and excused, that he set forth 
Yorke’s youth and inexperience, 
and declared he had no idea but 
that, when once she was married, 
she would prove a loving and de- 
voted wife. To the end Mr. Forde 
heard him ; then he said, 

‘You have cursed two lives; 
you have sacrificed me, and you 
have sacrificed your daughter ; but 
still, for her sake, I will relieve you 
from your present embarrassments 
if you help me to find Yorke, 
that I may see what is best to be 
done for both of us. My God, she 
is but a child 

And the man’s voice broke, for 
a vision came before him of the 
girl as he had seen her first stand- 
ing in the garden, with the beams 
of the evening sun falling across 
her hair. 

He believed in Yorke; he be- 
lieved in her innocence, her purity, 
her integrity. It was useless for 
Job’s-comforters to suggest that 
perhaps things were best as they 
had turned out; that doubtless 
father and daughter were in league; 
that the first dishonour of her flight 
was the least dishonour she might 
have brought upon him: nothing 
changed his faith in the wife he 
had chosen, 

For days, weeks, months, years, 
he expected to hear from her, to 
receive tidings of her whereabouts, 
and even to see her return to her 
home and her husband. When 
she found how hard a place the 
world was to dwell in, he trusted 
she would come back to him; 
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when she grew older, and compre- 
hended more fully the nature of 
the wrong she had inflicted, he 
believed she would long to implore 
his forgiveness. 

‘She was but a child,’ he re- 
peated to himself pitifully, ‘and 
there was none to help her.’ And 
out of the experience of his own 
middle age he thought mercifully 
and tenderly of the young life 
blasted, of all the suffering Yorke 
must have endured before she 
elected to face the world’s chill 
blasts rather than travel through 
existence with him. 

He was a good man and a just, 
this husband whom Yorke, in her 
senseless inexperience, in her girl- 
ish selfishness, forsook; and as 
she lay in the darkness, she thought 
of him, and wondered what life 
had been to that tricked and de- 
luded lover since the morning 
when last she beheld his face. 

‘He believes me dead, no doubt,’ 
she considered: it was what she 
had always desired he should be- 
lieve about her; and then she re- 
membered the latest tidings Aus- 
tin had brought to her of him, 
namely, that Forde Hall was shut 
up, and its owner wandering on 
the Continent ; and she wondered, 
in a vague, stupid sort of way, 
whether his life were as utter a 
shipwreck of every hope as her 
own. 

She knew now—knew out of the 
depths of her own sorrow—that 
she had placed it beyond his power 
to marry again. She began to 
consider—confusedly, it was true 
—whether she might not thwart 
Austin’s plans for the future, by 
writing to her husband, and leav- 
ing it open for him to procure a 
divorce. 

‘I wish I had done it years ago,’ 
she said aloud; ‘it would have 
freed us both.’ And then, in a 
sudden access of agony, she buried 
her face in her pillow, remember- 
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ing that no freedom in the future 
could ever restore to her the man 
she had loved—could ever make 
her believe in him again—heal the 
wound he had dealt—or make 
her look in his face with the same 
eyes. 

Her life was now but a tangled, 
twisted skein, the threads of which 
might never more be separated and 
made smooth —a knotted, con- 
fused mass of contradictory feel- 
ings, impulses, sins, sorrows, vir- 
tues—strands of different colours 
mingling and intermingling—me- 
mories, regrets, fears, mixed up 
together, beyond the possibility of 
extrication. 

And it might all have been so 
different! Might—ah, God! 

She had held it in her own hand 
once to do what she liked with, 
and behold, after the years, this 
was the state in which it now came 
back to her, to make a better 
thing of—if she could. 

If she could! What must she 
do with it—how support it—how, 
even from a pounds, shillings, and 
pence view, exist? She had told 
Austin Friars she would accept 
nothing from him; and she asked 
herself now what steps she must 
take to procure a bare subsistence. 

Once she began to consider this 
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question, her other troubles appear- 
ed to grow lighter. The blessed 
necessity for exertion seemed to 
deaden the force of the blow she 
had received. She was a lonely 
woman thrown upon her own re- 
sources at a moment’s notice, and 
not an instant, she felt, must now 
be lost in forming her future plans. 

Pride, indignation, wounded af- 
fection, and a perfect horror of 
dependence, all stimulated her de- 
sire to strike out some course 
which she might at once follow. 
Project after project she looked at 
and rejected; and it was only 
when the first gray of morning ap- 
peared in the sky that a sudden 
idea occurred to her—which grew 
into shape, and formed itself into 
a more practicable plan the longer 
she looked at it. 

‘That is the only road at pre- 
sent open,’ she determined at 
length; ‘and if it lead to no- 
where, I can but abandon it after 
a time.’ 

Having arrived at which deci- 
sion she arose—for it was now 
broad daylight—and crossing over 
to her dressing-table, looked for a 
moment in the glass with a smile 
on her lips Austin Friars would 
not have cared to see, had he been 
there to behold. 











MY GARDEN, 








‘ Si mihi Nausicaé patrios concederet hortos, 
Alcinoé possem dicere, Malo meos.’ 


I, 


IMMORTAL gardens of the island King, 

Set in bright zther of the Odyssey, 

With bloom and fruitage on the selfsame tree, 
Scaturient fountains always murmuring 

Through odorous cyclamen and hyacinth, 
While roses flush around the marble palace-plinth. 


Il, 


Delicious dream! What if Nausikaa came— 
The white-armed, delicate-ankled Princess who 
To the river led her maiden retinue 

And found the Hero—saying, with virgin shame 
On royal cheek, ‘O stranger from the sea, 

Rest from thy wandering! Take these; take also me!’ 


lll, 


Rome’s brilliant rascal-epigrammatist 

Preferred his Spanish gardens. Likewise I, 

Having found my Princess ’neath a grayer sky, 
Think England’s sunshine, windy rain, white mist, 

Turf like the emerald, touched with crocus-fire, 
Lovelier than that Greek dream, whose calm would surely tire. 


lV, 


Some thirty miles from Megalopolis, 

Miles also from the shrieking, griding rail, 

On a high road where once the four-horse mail 
Flashed gaily past—so placed my cottage is : 

Roars merrily now the wind tall limes between, 
Which guard my quiet lawn, a triangle scalene. 
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Vv. 


And you may see me, if you pass this way, 
Lean on my gate and look into the road, 
And listen to the skylark’s joyous ode— 
Thoughtful, not oft cigarless. Will you say, 
‘ Who wears that velvet coat, a trifle tattered ; 
That curious cool straw hat, which rain and wind have battered ? 


VI. 


Sometimes there comes a friendly visitant 
Brimmed with the life o’ the town, rewarding me 
Well for my mutton and my Burgundy ; 
And so we laugh together at fraud and cant, 
While everywhere is heard a flutter of wings, 
And winter’s chorister, the unwearying redbreast, sings. 


VIL. 


O but one visitant, the nightingale ! 
Throb, throb, wild voice, through passionate twilight hours! 
Love is thy gift from the Eternal Powers ; 

Yet in thy song there seems a tragic wail, 
Because in Argos, ages long ago, 

A poet turned thy lyric wooing into woe. 


VIII, 


Truly the poet is omnipotent : 

His magic alters melody of birds, 

Puts life, love, glory into dead cold words, 
Conjures all angels ’neath the gray sky’s tent, 

Bathes common things in light Hesperian. 
My garden I prefer to yours, Alcinoiis. 
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Or the several kinds of shooting 
procurable in these circumscribed 
and thickly-populated islands, there 
is none which admits of so many 
varieties of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, as the pursuit and 
slaughter of the wild-duck. While 
the grouse of northern heaths and 
the partridges of southern dales are 
as yet sacred from the attacks of 
powder and shot, the expectant 
sportsman may test his guns, and 
try his quickness of eye and cool- 
ness of nerve, in quest of ‘ flap- 
pers.’ Nor does this kind of shoot- 
ing unfit him for the more serious 
work that follows the 12th of 
August, or the rst of September ; 
for the young wild-duck that haunt 
the rushes of our ponds and brooks 
in the summer-time may be shot 
with the ordinary fowling-piece. 
They require no ponderous imple- 
ment of eighteen pounds’ weight, 
with an exaggerated breech and a 
ponderous stock. At the same 
time, the sportsman may be train- 
ing the water-spaniel he has picked 
out for the purpose ; teaching him 
to hunt the banks and marshy 
margins of the stream, always 
within proper range; to forsake 
that obstinate scraping at rat-holes 
which most young dogs affect; to 
retrieve well from the water, and 
bring the game up to his master’s 
feet. 

And how delicious are the ac- 
cessories of this sport! Armed 
with your gun, and accompanied 
only by the sagacious retriever, 
you go out into the clear, cool 
morning of some July or August 
day. The dawn has scarcely 
broken in the east, and there is 


not a touch of colour in the pallid 
sky. A faint blue mist hangs over 
the river and the marshy land ad- 
joining—a cold, motionless mist, 
that seems to have a strange power 
of silence in it, sufficient to still 
into quietude the throbbing life 
that lies down there. For, of 
course, you imagine that all the 
recesses of that dense twilight are 
peopled by wild-fowl ; and yet you 
hear not the stir of a wing. You 
are more likely to hear your own 
heart beat as you get down into 
the valley—down into the marsh- 
land that is intersected by deep 
ditches, which the wild-fowl love. 
The gray east is still dark ; but it 
is light enough to see that no 
human being is near that moist 
bit of country, the tall reeds of 
which ought to be so tempting to 
those migratory flocks. Suddenly 
there is a strange noise on the 
other side of the hedge, and, look- 
ing over, you see a brace of flap- 
pers making straight down for the 
river—their outstretched neck, and 
heavy, tailless body so unlike the 
ordinary ‘cut’ of other birds — 
from the upland fields in which 
they have been feeding. Instinc- 
tively the gun is put up to the 
shoulder; but the birds are some 
distance off; and besides, is it 
worth while alarming the neigh- 
bourhood for such a chance shot? 
By this time the two young duck 
are well on their way towards the 
stream, and so may come, after 
all, within easier range. 

You are scarcely in the marsh- 
land when the retriever, carefully 
trotting along the edge of one of 
the many ditches, stops short im- 
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mediately above a small bush. He 
holds his paw a few inches in the 
air, his nose is bent eagerly down 
towards the bush, his whole frame 
is rigid. Surely no rat could have 
produced this effect. Yet, on the 
noise of your approach—with gun 
on full-cock, with expectant eye, 
with restrained breath—no flutter- 
ing mass of feathers starts into the 
air. You kick the bush; there is 
no response. You try to get the 
dog away, and growl at him for 
making a blunder; and yet he 
won't come. He stirs neither limb 
nor eye: he remains with all his 
faculties concentrated upon an 
imaginary something which he 
pretends to see or smell under- 
neath the bush. Of course, with 
such an intimation, you encourage 
him to go into the water. He 
seems afraid to stir, apparently lest 
the something should escape his 
fascinated gaze. At last he goe:, 
down by the bank, round the side: 
of the bush, and there stands with 
his legs in the water, his eyes and 
frame immovable and rigid as be- 
fore. Again you kick the bush, to 
no purpose ; again you urge the 
dog, rapidly and patronisingly, to 
‘fetch him out; and the animal, 
goaded into disobeying his ac- 
quired instinct—which is, in the 
most untrained dog of a sporting 
breed, actual fear when suddenly 
confronted by live game—makes a 
sudden dart forward with his head. 
At the same moment a rustling 
black mass tumbles out in front of 
the dog’s nose; there is a splash 
in the water, then a flutter of wings, 
and a water-hen rises well into the 
air over the bushes on the other 
side of the ditch. Bang! goes 
one barrel; and, unless you are 
the very worst shot in the county— 
for the water-hen flies as straight 
as an arrow, and not at all quickly 
—the brownish bird with the red 
beak and white tail comes head 
over heels (if the green foot of the 
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water-hen can be said to have a 
heel) upon the wet grass. Nor 
has the report of the first barrel 
rung up the valley when another 
prodigious flutter is heard right 
ahead, and you see an ungainly 
young duck, making profuse and 
awkward use of his wings, get out 
from the bank and try to hide 
himself by flying down behind a 
row of tall reeds. But reeds are 
penetrable ; and as you fire through 
the tops, the charge sending a few 
splinters of green flying into the 
air, you cannot see the effect of 
the shot, but can only hear a loud 
splash in the water, which is so 
far circumstantial evidence that 
murder has been committed. A 
fair beginning, as the retriever 
brings first the one and then the 
other up in his mouth. 

The real excitement, however, 
begins when one gets down into 
the river-side rushes, when ‘the 
broad daylight has set in, and the 
ducks have returned from their 
early morning feeding. Here you 
ought to have a spaniel to show 
its careful training by working 
thoroughly within a limited range, 
going backwards and forwards 
over every step of the ground, 
round the rotting stumps of trees, 
and through the reedy swamps. 
There are few streams in England 
in which he is likely to put up too 
many birds at once ; but there are 
numerous streams which hold a 
fair amount of shooting—enough 
to exhibit the sportsman’s skill 
and reward his exertions. Occa- 
sionally, too, his popping at the 
‘ flappers’ is relieved by a shot at 
one of the old birds. Much of 
the success of this summer-shoot- 
ing, as of all other kinds of shoot- 
ing, depends upon the dog. Some 
sportsmen are content to take out 
with them their ordinary retriever ; 
but it is much more advisable to 
have a water-spaniel broken for 
the purpose—trained to follow and 
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put up the young birds that scurry 
away and hide in the rushes, and 
to be quick about the seizure of 
wounded birds that have dropped 
upon the water. 

While we are yet upon this sub- 
ject of the river-shooting of wild- 
duck with the ordinary gun, we 
may add a few words on the same 
sport as it occurs in winter. Then 
it comes in as a very grateful 
variety. Happy is the man who 


can add to his customary shooting 
a strip of fenny or marshy country, 
sufficiently near the sea, or near a 
large river, to tempt the wild-fowl 
that are driven inland by the cold. 
When partridges have grown won- 
drous wild, and pheasants have 
grown wondrous scarce, it is an 
excellent substitute to be able to 
go out with the certainty of bring- 
ing home a couple or two of teal, 
a brace of snipe, or a few widgeon, 





with perhaps a woodcock to grace 
the bag. This sport invariably 
goes hand-in-hand with bracing 
and exhilarating weather. It is 
on these crisp wintry mornings, 
when all but the fastest brooks 
have a thin layer of ice upon them 
—when the puddles in the marshy 
furrows crackle beneath one’s feet 
—when the sun rises coppery and 
cold behind the leafless trees that 
lie along the horizon—when the 
ragged brambles of the hedges 


and the grass of the upland mea- 
dows are white with hoar-frost—it 
is at this time that the sportsman 
knows there may be famous quarry 
awaiting him down in the still pre- 
cincts of the ice-fringed stream. 
There is something particularly 
grateful, also, to the man who 
has spent the better part of the 
shooting-season in a monotonous 
round of partridge-, pheasant-, and 
hare-shooting, to find his skill 
tested by these rarer visitants, 
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which are so swift on the wing 
and so difficult to approach. Nor 
are kitchen considerations to be 
overlooked. The small and deli- 
cious teal, the savoury dunbird, 
and the strongly-flavoured mallard, 
are all acquisitions to the table, to 
say nothing of the snipe or wood- 
cock which may bear them com- 
pany. Imagine the delight of 
the man who vaguely perceives, 
through the haze of the wintry 


the withered leafage and bushes 
of the copse by the side of the 
stream. The dog works wide—is 
lost to view altogether ; and then 
the master, with a sigh of de- 
spair, which sounds like something 
worse, hears the birds rising ever 
so far up-stream. For a moment, 
life is a delusion and a snare, 
shooting a hollow mockery, and 
water-spaniels—but it is unneces- 
sary to say what water-spaniels are 
just then. Before the mind has 
VOL, IV. 
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morning, two red-headed widgeon 
swimming in a little pool on his 
favourite stream. Stealthily as he 
may approach—and all of the Red 
Indian in him is brought into play 
—he finds, when he draws near the 
place, that there is no sign of any 
living thing in the neighbourhood. 
But he cautiously approaches, the 
crisp, dry reeds crackling under 
his tread, while the spaniel is 
plunging and struggling through 


had time thoroughly to grasp the 
misfortune that has occurred, there 
is a singing in the air overhead. 
What follows is unknown to the 
unconscious sportsman. After- 
wards he can dimly remember his 
having seen the two widgeon come 
flying towards him, until, startled 
by the sight of him, they wheeled 
off in different directions. One 
barrel kills one bird as dead as a 
stone; the other scatters a lot of 
feathers out of the other bird; but 
S 
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the bird still manages to fly, and 
disappears. A hunt ensues. The 
bird has been badly wounded, and 
must drop in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The dead bird having 
been secured, master and spaniel 
set off in search of the other— 
through the prickly underwood, 
that seems filled with chaffinches, 
blackbirds, and thrushes. At 
length, some considerable distance 
farther on, a brisk fluttering is 
heard among the withered grass— 
the spaniel makes two or three 
ineffectual dives, with ominous 
pauses between, until the wounded 
duck struggles up from the bushes 
and makes for the river—only to 
be bowled over on its course. 

A very different kind of duck- 
shooting is that which is to be 
found in the inland lakes, or along 
the sea-coast. Some parts of the 
coast, where the sea forms creeks 
running up into level and swampy 
land, are favourite resorts of all 
kinds of wild-fowl, which are to be 
shot in considerable numbers by 
the expert sportsman. We do not 
at present refer to the wholesale 
murder obtainable (though not so 
easily obtainable as many people 
imagine) by the use of the low flat 
boat, the swivel-gun,and the mighty 
charges about which Colonel Haw- 
ker is so explicit. ‘Punt-guns’ are 
seldom employed nowadays, for 
there are few mud-flats along the 
coast where they can now be used 
to much purpose; and, besides, 
the current of modern opinion has 
set in against the unsportsman-like 
shattering of a company of widgeon 
or a spring of teal by an instrument 
capable of throwing a pound and 
a half of shot. A man may have 
some pardonable pride in showing 
a good bag procured by his own 
skill; but the coarse and rude me- 
thod of killing large numbers of 
birds by firing a small cannon into 
a flock should be left to the gen- 
tlemen who amuse themselves by 


shooting sea-gulls as they sit on 
their nests on the rocks. A much 
more enjoyable form of coast- 
shooting is the prowling about the 
marshy inlets of the sea in a small 
boat, with an ordinary duck-gun 
and a dog. A duck-gun weighing 
14 or 16 lbs., and holding a charge 
of which the powder bears a large 
proportion to the shot, will carry 
and kill at a very considerable dis- 
tance ; while the skill of the sports- 
man is not only shown in his actu- 
ally knocking over the birds by a 
shot fired from his own shoulder, 
but also in his being able to ap- 
proach the flock. The wild-fowl 
that frequent our coasts are much 
more wary than they used to be; 
and, in order to get within range 
of them, one has to become inti- 
mately acquainted with their haunt 
and habits. A man may have all 
the authorities on wild-fowl shoot- 
ing at his finger-ends, may have 
the most convenient punt,* the 
newest duck-gun, and the best- 
trained dog, and never get within 
a hundred yards of the birds. In- 
deed, in shooting wild-duck upon 
lakes, the manner of approaching 
them has been reduced to a science. 
The test of a good wild-fowl- 
shooter is, that he shall get a shot 
at the flock as it rests upon the 
water, following up the rising of the 
birds with as many other barrels 
as he can conveniently discharge. 
It is not very often, however, that 
the sportsman is allowed to expe- 
riment with a second gun upon a 
flock of wild-fowl, unless he is so 
artfully concealed that the birds 
can neither see him nor the smoke 
of his gun, in which case they may 
happen to fly right over him. But 
if his first shot has been well plant- 
ed and well scattered, he may get 


* We mean a small boat, not one of the 
long, flat-bottomed affairs which are called 
punts by people who derive their notions 
of the sea and nautical matters from the 
Thames at Battersea-bridge. . 
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additional sport by issuing out from 
his hiding-place in pursuit of the 
wounded birds that have taken 
refuge in the reeds. 

In the haze ofa cool autumn 
morning, with the sun lying mistily 
on the sea and on the reedy inlets, 
there is something deliciously ex- 
citing in moving a small punt wari- 
ly through the creeks, sheltered by 
the tall sedges, and expecting at 
every moment to see a string of 
teal rise suddenly into the air with 
the overwhelming noise that stuns 
everyone but the experienced 
sportsman, whose nerves are proof 
against any surprise. Then the 
quick right and left—the splash of 
the dead or wounded duck into 
the water—the joyous eagerness of 
the dog, and his pride as he comes 
swimming back with his prize in 
his mouth. We have said nothing 
of the disappointments of wild- 
duck shooting, however. That 
they are many and bitter, must be 
known to everyone who is fami- 
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liar with the alertness and rapidity 
of flight of the wild-duck. Some- 
times you round a creek only to 
find the last of the string of birds 
disappearing into the faint yellow 
sky. Sometimes, with prodigious 
labour, you manage to steal upon 
a flock, and only bring down one, 
and that one is not to be found by 
all the retriever-power you can 
bring to bear upon it. Sometimes 
you mark down a large flock of 
wild-fowl at a particular spot on 
the lake or on the coast, and are 
at simply indescribable pains to 
reach them. You get near the 
place—having crawled on all-fours 
for a quarter of a mile, and being 
thoroughly wet and dirty — and, 
elevating your head a few inches, 
discover that not a single bird re- 
mains within sight. At such a mo- 
ment the mildest man (soaked with 
water and incrusted with mud) is 
likely to make use of a peculiar 
species of language which need 
not be indicated here. 
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——4~——— 


A wet, dismal night—a night 
when, tempted by the first warm 
days of spring, people who had left 
off fires looked dubiously at their 
polished grates, and shuddered as 
the rain beat heavily against the 
windows and the wind howled in the 
chimneys—a night when not a star 
was visible, when the gaslights 
flickered and fluttered in a misty, 
uncertain manner, and the pave- 
ment was covered with a greasy 
agglutination of slime and mud— 
a night when sudden gusts took 
pedestrians almost off their feet, 
and sent the blinding drizzle into 
their faces till they could scarcely 
see their way; when umbrellas 
were a myth, and waterproofs a 
fond delusion; and a light fog, 
strongly suggestive of sore throats 
and rheumatism, hung over the 
marshy districts of London. 

Three o’clock in the morning, 
and on Waterloo Bridge—silence 
over the great city—the great dark 
hive that loomed so grimly against 
the leaden sky, while the busy 
brains of ever-restless men kept 
feverish watches through the still 
small hours. 

Not a sound save the splash, 
splash of the river, as it swept 
under the cold stone arches, suck- 
ing and licking the piers with its 
fetid, hungry tongues ; the distant 
rumble of a market-wagon or a 
home-returning cab ; or the chimes 
of the city churches, telling how 
time was passing away. 

And a woman, weary and foot- 
sore, with garments that hardly 
protected her from the rain, a 
shawl so thin and ragged that it 


required all the strength left in 
her long, lean arms to prevent its 
being blown away, offered a silver 
threepence to the toll-man at the 
gate. 

A bright fire was blazing in the 
little room—cosy and warm it 
looked cormpared with the dreari- 
ness without ; and the man, as he 
held his coat tight up in his neck 
to shield him from the piercing 
blast, looked askance at the way- 
farer who had interrupted him. 

He was used to these tramps: 
they would sleep in the recesses 
of the bridge on the warm sum- 
mer nights—ay, and in the bitter 
winter, too; they swarmed on the 
water steps, where they lay hud- 
dled together, old and young, a 
loathsome, hideous mass. He had 
grown quite accustomed to the 
tide of human misery that crept so 
closely to the dark, silent river. 
Did they think, those poor off- 
casts of humanity, that when life 
was too hard even for them to 
bear, there was rest beneath those 
cold, turgid waters, 2 home some- 
where below their Stygian ob- 
scurity ? 

He was wont to see all phases 
of sublunary wretchedness and 
vice; yet something in this wo- 
man’s hurried manner, her evident 
desire to be unnoticed, added to 
the lateness of the hour, caused 
him to look closely at her before 
delivering her change. She didn’t 
seem exactly like a pauper; there 
were signs of delicacy and better 
days in the white, scared face, 
whose outline he could scarcely 
catch through the dark wavy hair, 
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which was pushed in such dis- 
order beneath the faded bonnet. 

He was a kind-hearted man, one 
who had gone through suffering 
himself. 

‘It’s a bad night for you to be 
out in, my girl; a terrible bad 
night.’ 

The woman drew her shawl 
tighter round her shivering form. 

* You needn’t tell me that,’ she 
replied with a ghastly smile; ‘I 
know that as well as you.’ 

‘Take care you don’t get blown 
over the bridge,’ returned the 
man; ‘there’s wind enough to 
do it.’ 

‘ There’s no such luck,’ retorted 
she bitterly. ‘Death don’t come 
to those who seek it.’ 

‘Well, it’s a bad look-out when 
one wants to seek it. I suppose 
you're going home?’ This was a 
side hit. 

The woman drew herself up. 

‘What’s that to you?’ she flared 
out. ‘What business is it of 
yours where I’m going? Can't 
you give me the money, and let 
me go, and not keep me here in 
this villanous rain ? 

‘Well, you needn’t be so sharp. 
Surely a fellow could ask a civil 
question without being snapped 
up like that. It ain’t no matter 
to me where you goes.’ 

‘Then what did you ask for? 
she retorted impatiently, taking 
the coppers; then, as if she re- 
gretted her rudeness, she said more 
gently, ‘ Yes, I am going home, if 
that will satisfy you, such a home 
as itis. Good-night, old fellow.’ 

The wind and the rain shut the 
door for him; the wind and the 
rain beat against the toll-house 
windows, like angry spirits cla- 
morous for entrance ; and the wind 
and the rain sent the poor wan- 
derer far on to the bridge out of 
his sight. 

He sat down again in his 
wooden arm-chair beside the ge- 
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nial fire. He could not rest, how- 
ever, but started nervously as the 
north wind howled louder round 
his little cabin, or a sound to 
which his fancy gave a hideous 
shape fell on his listening ear. 

Twice he rose, and peered out 
through the misty panes of glass 
that constituted the toll-house 
windows, as if he could see any- 
thing but the drops of rain 
that trickled in miniature rivulets 
down the dim transparency ; as if 
he could see anything but the 
murky darkness, the bitter, cruel 
night. 

‘I wish I’d follered her,’ he 
muttered to himself; ‘I’m blest if 
I don’t. It’s queer to me if she 
ain’t a rum un; but, dash it! 
what's a feller to do?’ 

He couldn’t run after every 
tramp that chose to go over the 
bridge, he thought. With this re- 
flection he endeavoured to soothe 
the uneasy mind that would not 
allow him to be at peace. 

And the woman or girl—for in 
spite of her squalorand misery she 
looked youthful even now—sped 
swiftly on till she reached the 
middle of the bridge. There was 
no one to stay her; the recesses 
were all deserted ; she was there in 
the darkness, the silence, and the 
rain, as lonely as though she were 
in an eastern desert. Alone in the 
very heart of London, midway be- 
tween those two great masses of 
habitations that stretch on either 
side the wonderful regal river. To 
her left, amidst the gaunt, tall 
houses, whose reflection made the 
waters blacker still, towered St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, England’s heroes’ 
mausoleum ; while far above, far 
past the graceful bridges, with 
their avenues of twinkling lights, 
lay the old Abbey, in the solemn 
shadow of its sanctuary, like a 
voice from the past with the holi- 
ness of ages around it. There were 
lights in many a window yet, tell- 
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ing of those for whom there is no 
night—the sick, the dying, and 
* overpressed—telling of those to 
whom night brings no repose, no 
significance, but a season for 
harder work filched from the over- 
excited brain. 

The silence was all exterior. 
She knew well, vagrant as she was, 
that there are hundreds of dwell- 
ings in which night is the real 
day, during which men work and 
toil and fight, conquer and fail, in 
the great battle oflife. She knew, 
God alone knows how bitterly, 
that Hell held high carnival dur- 
ing those midnight hours, and 
that whilst the innocent and good 
slept the calm sleep of the just, 
devils incarnate laughed over the 
ruin of immortal souls. 

But all this was nothing now to 
her. There was no hand, devil’s 
or angel’s, stretched forth to help 
her in her fearful need. She stood 
for a moment on the parapet, her 
hands —those thin, attenuated 
hands—clenched tightly together. 

There might be a better world, 
she thought; there couldn’t be a 
worse. TheGod whomadeher would 
forgive her if she were doing wrong. 
And a wild scream mingled with 
the soughing wind, as the cold 
waters parted for a moment, and 
then went rippling, splashing on, 
over a broken heart. 

A policeman heard that scream 
as he stood at the other end 
of the bridge, vainly endeavour- 
ing to shield himself from the 
storm. He turned his bull’s-eye 
on, and looked up and down the 
road. Some poor ‘ unfortunate,’ 
he thought, engaged in a drunken 
brawl. Best to let her fight it out 
herself ; he would get no good by 
interference. 

A bargeman heard that scream 
as he lay dozing in his barge. It 
seemed to sound close to his ear. 

And the angels of God heard 
that scream as they hovered over 
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the sin-stained city, and they 
bore it upward on their snowy 
wings through immeasurable space, 
through the golden floods of light 
that, far beyond all human thought, 
irradiate the confines of eternal 
bliss, till it woke the echoes of 
unutterable love at the mercy-gate 
of heaven. 


A fortnight later, and another 
night in London—a soft, balmy, 
spring night, when myriads of ghit- 
tering stars lighted the heavens 
with their beauty, and shone down 
upon the sleeping earth like the 
eyes of an ever-watchful Providence 
—a night when hundreds of pedes- 
trians thronged the brilliant, busy 
streets, when carriages full of lovely 
women rolled along the causeways 
and through the squares, and sin 
flaunted its paint and feathers in 
the finest thoroughfares of virtuous 
London—a night when the clubs 
at the West-end were all illumin- 
ated, and handsome dissolute men 
stood on the steps or at the open 
windows, discussing the last new 
opera or the characters of their 
female friends—when in the alleys 
and corners of the old metropolis 
small thieves, with children’s bodies 
and old, cunning faces, plied their 
unlawful trade, and from out the 
meretricious splendour of the gin- 
palaces, that, like enchanted man- 
sions in the Arabian Nights, seemed 
doubly dazzling amid the dinginess 
around, rose discordant voices, 
hellish laughter, mingling with the 
pure, still air. 

There were lights in one of the 
large houses in Belgrave-square ; a 
carriage and pair stood before the 
door ; and in one of the splendidly- 
furnished drawing-rooms within sat 
a young girl, dressed for a ball, 
fastening the buttons of her tiny 
gloves. She was very fair — fair 
with the pale Saxon beauty so dis- 
tinctive of our race; a delicate, 
aristocratic face, large, dreamy, 
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pansy eyes, and lustrous wavy 
hair, falling over the white, shim- 
mering silken robes, like golden 
sunshine on the snow-clad Alps. 

‘Beautiful exceedingly’ she seem- 
ed ; and so the fine, tall man thought 
—her brother evidently, by the like- 
ness between them—as he entered 
the room and stood for a moment 
gazing at her. 

He smiled approvingly as, tak- 
ing up her fan and bouquet, she 
advanced to meet him ; and then 
a shadow of something like anxiety 
fell over his face. It was gone, 
however, in an instant. 

‘I am afraid we shall be late, 
Constance ; it is nearly twelve now; 
and Lady Churchill begged us to 
come early.’ 

‘I am ready, William,’ she re- 
plied ; ‘ but there’s plenty of time. 
We shall be weary enough before 
it is over.’ And she shrugged her 
shoulders with a charming gesture 
of indifference. 

‘No revel is complete without 
its queen,’ replied her brother gal- 
lantly. ‘ Your adorers will have 
been fuming themselves to death 
for the last two hours, fearing you 
would not come.’ 

‘It will do them good,’ she re- 
plied, with a laugh : ‘ they will learn 
wisdom in time.’ 

‘And Sir Richard? questioned 
her brother, looking earnestly into 
her smiling face. 

She crimsoned—a flush of anger, 
not of love, and turned impatiently 
away. 

‘Sir Richard may wait for ever. 
He has had his answer already.’ 

Her brother bit his lips. 

‘I think you are foolish, Con- 
stance. Sir Richard loves you, 
and would make you a very good 
match.’ 

Constance twined her hands 
around her brother’s arm, tears 
trembling in her eyes. 

‘I shall never marry, William 
—never. Please don’t ask me, 
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dear. 
you.’ 

He stooped and kissed the pite- 
ous face that was turned so timidly 
up to his. 

‘There! Don’t spoil your pretty 
eyes,’ he cried; ‘someone will induce 
you to change that resolution, I 
hope.’ 

He drew her hand within his 
arm, and led her down the broad 
staircase into the hall, where a 
powdered footman stood with wraps 
upon his arm ready to see them 
into the carriage. 

The street-door was partly open, 
and a noise of altercation and 
rough voices speaking sharply 
caused the gentleman to hesi- 
tate. 

‘What is the meaning of this 
disturbance, Barnes ?’ he asked. 

‘It is a man, sir, as is himperant, 
and won’t go away; and John is 
making him.’ 

‘What does the fellow want? 
What business has he here ?” 

‘He says he wants to see Miss 
Power, sir.’ 

‘To see me? exclaimed Con- 
stance, while her brother frowned. 

‘To see Miss Power? What 
insufferable insolence! And at 
this time of night too !’ 

‘He is most howdacious, sir, 
and says he knowed she was a- 
coming out, and would stop till 
she did.’ 

‘Constance, my love,’ said Mr. 
Power, ‘ you had better step into 
the library. I will soon settle this 
affair.’ 

He opened the room-door for 
her, and then going out on the 
steps, stood for a moment in angry 
amazement at the scene before 
him. 

An old man, bareheaded, was 
struggling with two of the men- 
servants of the house, gesticulating 
violently, while a small crowd of 
curious listeners, collected by the 
uproar, were grinning and laughing 
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and shouting to the combatants to 
have fair play. 

*I willsee her! I will see her!’ 
the old man was exclaiming. ‘ It’s 
a matter of life and death, and I’ll 
stop till I do.’ 

‘John, go for the police ! shouted 
the stentorian voice of Mr. Power. 

At the sound of their master’s 
voice the men let go their hold of 
the man, while four or five young 
urchins started off in search of the 
missing functionary. The old man, 
half-exhausted, staggered to the 
palings. 

‘Don’t send for the perlice,’ he 
cried ; ‘ I ain’t a-going to rob.—For 
God’s sake, sir, tell me if the young 
lady is coming out!’ This to Mr. 
Power. 

‘ What business is that of yours” 
angrily replied that gentleman. 
‘How dare you create a disturb- 
ance in a respectable neighbour- 
hood? I will have you imprisoned.’ 

‘Prison me if you will,’ cried 
the man earnestly; ‘but let me 
speak one word to the young lady, 
sir, for the love of Heaven.’ 

‘The man is mad,’ muttered 
Mr. Power to himself; ‘mad or 
drunk.’ 

The old fellow caught the last 
words. 

‘No, I ain’t drunk, yer honner,’ 
he cried ; ‘ I earns an honest liveli- 
hood, and that’s more than every 
flunky can say; and he glanced in- 
dignantly at the footmen, who still 
kept by his side. ‘I’m in my so- 
ber senses, and I know what I 
want. I want to see Miss Power.’ 

‘It is one of those beggarly 
paupers Constance is so fond of,’ 
thought Mr. Power. ‘This is the 
fruit of ladies going about visiting 
the sick—a precious piece of busi- 
ness, to be sure.—If you will pro- 
mise to go away quietly, I will let 
you off,’ he commenced ; but at that 
moment a hand was placed upon 
his arm, and a soft voice ques- 
tioned : 
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‘ What is the matter, William ” 

At the door stood Constance, in 
her snowy opera-cloak and golden 
hair, her sweet eyes turned won- 
deringly on the spectacle before 
her. 

With a cry of joy the old man 
struggled up the steps. 

*O miss! are you Miss Power? 
It’s you I wants to see.’ 

Mr. Power drew her angrily 
back. 

‘Really, Constance,’ he said in 
a low tone, ‘you are forgetting 
yourself. To come out here be- 
fore all these people—really— 

‘O William,’ cried the girl, 
‘don’t be cross; but Barnes tells 
me the man said it was a matter 
of life and death. Do see him, 
dear, if only for a moment. It 
must be something very serious 
to bring him at this hour of the 
night.’ 

Mr. Power, though hasty in his 
temper, was a just and reasonable 
man ; he saw plainly now the man 
was not intoxicated, and though 
he was annoyed at being disturbed 
at this unseasonable hour, he could 
not but acknowledge the fitness of 
his sister’s argument, and that the 
man was at least entitled to a 
hearing. 

‘Well, Connie,’ he said, ‘let it 
be so. Go back into the library, 
and I will question him first my- 
self.’ 

He told the footman to call the 
man inside, and close the door. 
After a while, Mr. Power came 
back to his sister. 

‘I cannot make him out,’ he 
said, in answer to her anxious 
glance. ‘ He tells a rambling story 
about some girl he has _ picked 
out of the water, and whom, he 
says, you know. You had better 
see him, Constance.’ 

‘O yes, yes! Ask him to come 
in at once.’ 

He was an old gray-haired man, 
whose garments betokened extreme 
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poverty, but whose face looked 
honest and sincere, despite the 
flush that excitement had given it. 

‘Are you Miss Power — Miss 
Constance Power?’ he exclaimed 
hurriedly, without waiting for her 
to speak. 

‘Yes, I am Constance Power ; 
what can I do for you?’ 

*O, then, if you be her, I was to 
give your ladyship this bit of a let- 
ter; taking a dirty scrap of paper 
from his pocket ; ‘and you'll have 
to make haste, please, if you want 
to see her alive.’ 

Constance opened it in profound 
astonishment, which increased to a 
look of intense horror as she read 
the contents. 

‘Zam dying, dying fast, it said, 
‘but I cannot go till I have told you 
what is on my mind. Please don’t 
refuse, but come as quickly as you can. 
The whole happiness of your future 
life depends on your seeing 

PAULINE Barry.’ 

‘O my poor Pauline!’ exclaimed 
Miss Power. ‘The girl that left 
me so suddenly four years ago.— 
Where is she, my good man? I 
will go at once.’ 

‘She’s in my house, my lady, 
close by the water-side. She had 
been and drownded herself, and I 
picked her up, and me and my 
missis has minded her ever since ; 
they'd have taken her to prison if 
we'd peached on her, miss, you 
know, and she’s so quiet and 
good ; and the doctor has been 
very good to us, and given us a 
bit of money, and— 

‘Yes, yes,’ interrupted the trem- 
bling girl; ‘you shall tell me all 
about it as we go.’ 

‘Nonsense, Constance!’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Power. ‘ Who is this Pau- 
line you are talking about ?” 

‘Have you forgotten her, Wil- 
liam ?—the girl who was my com- 
panion when poor papa died. Ah, 
I forgot ; she left just as you re- 
turned from abroad ; but you must 
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have heard me speak of Pauline 
Barry. I loved her like a sister. 
She is ill—dying; I must go to 
her at once.’ 

* You will do nothing of the sort,’ 
retorted her brother. ‘I shall not 
allow you to be so foolish.’ 

‘I will—I must!’ she said; and 
the little white teeth were set de- 
terminately, and a strange defiance 
flashed in the violet eyes. ‘ It will 
be too late in the morning.’ 

‘You will go, and in these trap- 
pings ! and he pointed contemptu- 
ously to the clouds of lace that 
floated round her fairy form, the 
pearls and opals gleaming on her 
fair white neck and arms, and in 
the tresses of her amber hair. 

‘I will cover them all over with 
my large waterproof cloak,’ she 
said entreatingly. ‘No one will 
recognise me, and Philips can go 
with me.’ 

‘And I also, if you will be so 
insane.’ 

‘No,no; you would onlybe in the 
way !’ she exclaimed hurriedly. ‘Do 
be sensible, darling ; I am not afraid 
with Philips. Be quick, dear, and 
ring the bell ; every moment may 
be too late.’ 

‘And it will, miss,’ cried the 
man respectfully, ‘ if we doesn’t 
look sharp. My missis said as 
how she couldn’t last very long.’ 

‘You are decidedly out of your 
mind, Constance,’ said Mr. Power, 
when he saw she was determined ; 
‘going off at this time of night to 
listen to the rhapsodies of a dying 
woman.’ 

‘Which is the most mad,’ she 
retorted, flushing—‘ wasting God’s 
holy time in frivolous amusements, 
or soothing the last hours of the 
souls for whom He died 

Mr. Power shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

‘ As you please,’ he cried ; ‘ but 
I insist on your taking one of the 
men with you as well. I will send 
away the carriage ; you had better 
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have a cab, it will attract less atten- 
tion.’ 


A short time afterwards a cab 
drew up before a dingy-looking 
house in a narrow dirty street run- 
ning parallel with the river, on the 
south side of the Thames, and a 
man, descending from the box, as- 
sisted a veiled and muffled figure 
to alight. 

‘Wait for me here,’ said Con- 
stance in a whisper to her maid ; 
‘there is no occasion for you to 
come inside.’ 

‘ But master said, miss—’ 

‘I am your mistress,’ replied 
Constance haughtily ; ‘do as you 
are told.’ 

The girl shrunk back; to tell the 
truth, she was quite as ready to 
stop as to go, far preferring a chat 
with the footman to witnessing the 
death-struggles of the poor; she 
saw plenty of that when Miss Power 
dragged her into the loathsome 
alleys and wretched streets to be 
found even in Belgravia. 

The old man—Parker, he said 
his name was— opened the door 
by means of a string pulled 
through a hole. No need of bolts 
and bars there, except to keep the 
thieves inside when justice de- 
manded them. 

‘Mind the step, my lady,’ he 
said. ‘It’s not often the likes 
of you come to such a place as 
this.’ 

‘I’m not afraid,’ said Constance 
gently ; yet as she spoke she trem- 
bled, and her heart sank at the 
impenetrable darkness before her. 

The noise they made had evi- 
dently been heard, for a door 
opened, and a woman came cau- 
tiously down the stairs, carrying a 
swealing candle in a broken can- 
dlestick. 

‘Is that you, Jim?’ she called, 
in a loud whisper. 

‘Ay, my gal; and I’ve brought 
the lady with me.’ 
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‘ That’s right,’ cried the woman. 

And Constance found herself 
face to face with a poorly-dressed 
but motherly-looking woman. 

‘How is she? was her first 
question. 

‘Very badly, miss ; very badly. 
She’s been and dropped into a 
doze; but they say she can’t last 
till morn. She’s been asking for 
you, miss, all night long.’ 

Up two flights of creaking, 
rickety stairs, and then they stop- 
ped at a door in the back of the 
house, which the woman opened, 
and, holding the light above her 
head, suffered Constance to pass 
through first. A dirty blanket 
thrown over an old clothes -horse 
served as a screen to prevent the 
draughts that whistled through the 
crannies of the door from reaching 
the bed, on which lay the pallid 
form of the dying woman, breath- 
ing heavily. The tears rolled down 
Constance’s fair cheeks as she 
gazed on the altered features, the 
thin, wasted figure of one who, 
when last she beheld her, was 
radiant with youth and _ health. 
Large drops of perspiration stood 
on her forehead; her nose was 
drawn and pinched, her eyes sunk- 
en, her lips livid and swollen with 
fever, her hair lay in a dark tan- 
gled mass around her haggard face, 
over which was gradually creeping 
that mysterious ashen gray — the 
bridal-veil of death. 

‘She has suffered a deal, poor 
dear! said the woman in a low 
tone ; ‘it will be a blessing when 
the Lord is pleased to take her. 
Will you sit down, miss ?” 

She wiped a chair for her visitor, 
and then, leaving the candle on 
the table near, stole quietly out of 
the room. 

Constance looked around, and 
shuddered. Bare boards, a broken 
table, two more broken chairs, 
some wooden boxes piled in a 
corner to form a cupboard, a 
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rusty fender, and a row of sauce- 
pans, jugs, and physic-bottles, were 
all the furniture of this miserable 
abode. Across the room, on a line 
composed of pieces of rope knot- 
ted together, hung some indescrib- 
able articles of human clothing 
(there is no fashion-book for the 
poor). And in the midst of all 
this squalor and poverty, three 
pots of white and purple hyacinths 
stood on the narrow windowssill, 
filling the air with their delicious 
fragrance. 

As she looked she thought how 
from the simple hearts of those 
poor old people rose up daily, 
like the incense of the flowers, 
the sweet perfume of a noble self- 
denying charity, the whiteness of 
truth and the purple of sacrifice, 
to the feet of the living God. 

Suddenly the dying girl started 
convulsively, and opened her large 
dark eyes. 

‘Who is that? she cried wildly, 
as her gaze fell on Miss Power's 
muffled form. 

‘I, Constance Power, your friend, 
Pauline. O my poor girl, what has 
brought you to this ?’ 

‘What has brought me! The 
blackest-hearted villain that ever 
trod God’s earth. Thank Heaven, 
you have come! O, how terrified 
I was they would not find you! I 
can die—I can die happy now.’ 

Constance was terribly affected, 
her tears rolled over the thin wasted 
hand she held in hers, while she 
strove to comfort the unhappy 
woman. 

‘Hush! don’t excite yourself,’ 
she cried ; ‘you shall tell me all 
about it by-and-by. How often I 
have thought about you, dear Pau- 
line, and wondered why you left us 
SO mysteriously !’ 

‘Yes, I will tell you all,’ re- 
plied Pauline, striving to raise her- 
self in bed ; ‘I must be quick. I 
know there’s not much time.’ Then 
she snatched her hand from Miss 
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Power's grasp. ‘ Don’t touch me,’ 
she cried; ‘I’m not fit to be 
touched by you. Miss Constance, 
you were always good,—do you 
think God pardons such as I? 

‘Of course He does,’ replied 
Constance, weeping. ‘ There are 
none so vile that His mercy can- 
not reach if they only repent.’ 

‘I think I’ve repented,’ mur- 
mured the girl. ‘If I had been 
spared, I would have led a dif- 
ferent life. They told you, didn’t 
they, I tried to drown myself? It 
was an awful sin; but I was driven 
mad. Yes, I’m sorry now, Miss 
Constance. They have been so 
kind to me here—the poor old 
man and his wife. And they 
showed me how wicked and wrong 
I was for wishing to take my life ; 
and I want to repair— Hush! 
what is that ? 

Constance listened, but heard 
nothing; she had been too en- 
grossed with the poor sufferer to 
heed extraneous noises. 

‘It is nothing, dear.’ 

‘I thought I heard a step,’ mut- 
tered Pauline, speaking with diffi- 
culty. ‘O this pain— if it would 
but cease !’ 

She fell back exhausted ; and 
Constance held a teacup, con- 
taining a little cordial, to her lips ; 
it revived her, and she opened her 
eyes once more. 

In her agitation and anxiety the 
hood of Constance’s cloak had 
fallen back, and the sweet, fair 
face, with its halo of golden hair, 
was revealed to Pauline’s view. 

‘Take it all off,” she said pre- 
sently ; ‘I want to see you as you 
are.’ 

With a blush at the strange re- 
quest, and yet not liking to refuse 
the dying woman, Miss Power 
undid the clasp and let the cloak 
fall to her feet. 

Pauline gazed at her for a while 
in silence, excitement working in 
her features. 
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‘You are very beautiful,’ she 
said at last; ‘more beautiful than 
ever. Miss Power, I have ruined 
all your life. Can you forgive 
me ?” 

Constance thought she was wan- 
dering in her head, and laid her 
hand soothingly upon her. 

‘My poor Pauline,’ she cried, 
‘what have I to forgive? If you 
could but be moved from here, 
perhaps you might get better, and 
then— 

But the girl laughed a wild, 
hoarse laugh. 

‘I am dying,’ she cried, ‘ dying 
fast ; I only hope I shall live long 
enough to tell you all. Take away 
your hand, it burns me; I cannot 
bear—’ 

And again she fell exhausted on 
the pillow. 

Presently she spoke again, and 
the words she uttered caused Miss 
Power to start and tremble, while 
the blood rushed to her face. 

‘You had a lover once—Cap- 
tain Stapleton.’ 

‘Ah, yes, you knew—but what 
of him? He never loved me, 
Pauline ? and the sweet face was 
bowed in her jewelled fingers. 

‘He did, Constance Power; he 
loved you dearly ; he wrote letter 
after letter, and—ZJ destroyed them.’ 

With a wild cry of anguish Con- 
stance started to her feet. 

‘O Pauline! she exclaimed, 
‘how could you be so cruel” 

‘Because he tempted me—he, 
Sir Richard Ashford, the man I 
loved, who swore he would make 
me his wife—fool that I was to 
believe him!—tempted me with 
false oaths and deceitful promises 
to destroy Captain Stapleton’s let- 
ters. He told me that he hated 
him, that he wanted to ruin him 
with you, and I lent myself to the 
scheme.’ 

*O you sinful, wicked woman ! 
moaned the wretched Constance ; 
‘you know not what you have done.’ 
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‘Yes, I do,’ replied Pauline; 
‘but I did not care. I would have 
broken all the hearts in England 
if it were in my power, and he 
had bid me do it. I would have 
killed my own sister for him? 
she hissed. ‘ But I was justlyserved. 
He loves you, Constance Power, 
and would marry you if he could. 
Shall I tell you what he did to 
me? He kicked me out into the 
streets, and I sank lower and 
lower down, till I came to this.’ 

Her voice faded away again; 
but Constance was not heeding 
her—her hands clasped, her beau- 
tiful face convulsed with agony, 
she was striving to realise all her 
own terrible sorrow.’ 

‘O Victor! she murmured, ‘O 
my dear lost love! And I sent 
you away, sent you to India to 
die ? 

‘ Forgive, forgive ! moaned the 
dying woman. 

‘I cannot forgive you. You 
have ruined my life. God may 
forgive you, but I cannot.’ 

They were bitter words; but 
they were wrung from a young 
heart’s terrible agony. 

Pauline lay motionless ; she had 
fainted. Constance thought she 
was dying, and flung herself by 
the side of the bed. 

‘O Pauline, Pauline !’ she cried, 
‘I did not know what I was say- 
ing. It was very hard, it was very 
cruel; but I forgive—yes, I for- 
give.’ 

She rubbed her hands, those 
hands which had so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed her happiness ; she wiped 
the death-sweat off the pallid brow, 
sobbing as if her very heart would 
break. 

At last Pauline spoke again. 
‘Say it again,’ she murmured; ‘I 
want to hear you say it again.’ 

‘Can I be obstinate when my 
Lord forgives ? replied Constance. 
*O Pauline! it is His pardon you 
must seek, not mine.’ 
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A faint smile stole over the 
dying woman's face. ‘Home—I 
am going home,’ she muttered ; 
‘there is rest for the weary, peace 
for evermore !’ 


Again a long and painful silence. 
Her breath grew shorter every 
moment. Constance knelt down 
beside the bed to pray. 

‘Captain Victor,’ murmured 
Pauline—‘ he has come back. I 
saw him—that—that evening at 
the club.’ 

Constance clasped her hand. 
‘What was that you said? she 
cried wildly. ‘He has come 
back ?” 

‘ Yes ; it is true, quite true.’ 

‘Too late, too late!’ wailed the 
girl, burying her face in her hands. 
‘He believed me false; he will 
never—’ 

With a violent effort Pauline 
raised herself on the pillow. ‘I 
did what I could,’ she said faintly. 
‘I wrote to him, too—I told him 
all—I could not die unless—for— 
forgiven.’ 

‘And he is here! exclaimed a 
manly voice, as the tall form of a 
stranger emerged from behind the 
screen, and clasped the trembling 
Constance in his arms. 

‘O Constance, my darling! How 
could I ever have doubted your 
truth and love? Urged by this 
poor woman’s letter, I reached here 
some few minutes ago, and hearing 
you speaking, could not resist the 
temptation of listening to what you 
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said. I see my blindness and folly 
now. Can you forget it?’ 

She lay in his arms. The sud- 
den joy had taken away all power 
of speech ; her soft hair swept his 
face, the hair that he covered with 
passionate kisses. 

‘Victor, Victor! she murmured 
at last, her eyes meeting his in 
their pure, trusting love. 

‘Never to part again, darling ! 
he said. ‘The long, sad years for 
ever gone; only peace and joy for 
evermore ! 


The gray morning light stole 
in at the narrow casement win- 
dow, causing the candle to grow 
pale and dim, and bringing out in 
strange relief the actors in this 
little drama. It fell upon the 
white and purple flowers—on the 
miserable truckle-bed—on the girl 
who stood there in her shimmering 
silken robes—the man for whom 
a new existence had begun in a 
dingy, wretched garret beside the 
slimy Thames. 

So absorbed were they in each 
other, that they forgot the woman 
to whom they owed their glad 
present and their bitter past, the 
woman from whom earth, with 
all its misery and all its sin, was 
slipping fast with every ebb of the 
tide. And when they turned and 
looked, she was lying calm and 
still, with a smile on her lips they 
had never worn in life, and a light 
and peace on the poor pale face 
that could never he taken away. 
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I. 
LINGER, dearest, yet awhile ; 
Courage, though fierce fate is 
calling ; 
Give me one eternal smile, 
While the mortal dews are falling. 


Il. 
Linger—let us hold this hour 
Sacred to the unreturning : 
Know my passion, know thy power, 
Know the heart thou leavest 
burning ! 


III. 


If we must not meet again, 
Though a hundred years should 
rest, 
One last moment ease my pain, 


Lay thy glory on my breast. 


IV. 
Never till this saddest kiss— 
Saddest, though a heaven of 
sweetness— 

Have I known the balm, the bliss, 
Of thy beautiful completeness. 
v. 

All my soul is filled with thee, 
And, like splendour - teeming 
ocean, 
Throbs with tides of ecstasy, 
Tempests of divine emotion. 


VI. 
O the curse of time and art, 
O the curse of human fashion, 
That could see us heart to heart, 
Yet so wreck our spotless pas- 
sion ! 


VII. 
Nay, my love; I bless the fate 
That so tenderly revealed thee : 
Not ignobly won, though late, 
O my loss, had fate concealed 
thee ! 


VIII. 
Hark! the bleeding hour hath 
come, 
Cuts our twining souls asunder : 
But nor life nor death may sum 
Of our love the orbéd wonder! 


IX. 
O this utter sting of time !— 
Death were bliss, if both were 
dying : 

Golden were our funeral chime, 
We in one sweet shadow lying. 
Te 
Weeping! weep thy precious tears; 

Haply they shall soothe thy sad- 
ness : 
Mine is dry as fire, nor years 
Shall assuage the smouldering 
madness. 


Farewell! this one kiss—the last ! 
God ! the joy and sorrow giver, 

Give us all the woe Thou hast, 
But O not—O not for ever ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘PERHAPS we may meet again 
before very long.’ 

So much, and no more, said 
Alice Irving, when she bade adieu 
to her hostess at Kenlis. She did 
not deem it necessary to set forth 
more definitely her father’s plans 
for the winter; and when Blanche 
a little hesitatingly answered, ‘ I’m 
sure I hope so,’ she did not dream 
the truth of her words would be 
tested so soon. She counted, not 
urmaturally, on a briefrespite from 
the anxieties and suspicions that 
had harassed her of late; and 
when, on the fourth evening after 
their arrival in town, Mark ob- 
served carelessly, ‘I met Irving 
in St. James’s-street this afternoon,’ 
her heart gave a painful throb, 
and then sank within her. Had 
her thoughts been put into words, 
she might have murmured, 

‘Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy ?” 

If she manifested no great plea- 
sure at the intelligence, she be- 
trayed no vexation. You would 
have detected no sarcasm in her 
placid reply : 

‘Indeed! I didn’t think they 
would have followed us so quickly.’ 

But as she lay awake that night 
alone, as was usual now—for Mark, 
since he took to keeping late 
hours, occupied a separate sleep- 
ing-chamber, on the pretext of 
not breaking his wife’s rest—the 
tears rolled fast down her cheeks, 


and she did not try to check 
them. She remembered how she 
had lain awake musing once be- 
fore—on the eve of her second 
marriage-day. That was only a 
few months ago; yet how far, far 
off it seemed! Her heart had 
fluttered then, but not painfully, 
and she fell asleep smiling. Her 
smiles now were for the world to 
see, and it was hard work to find 
them sometimes ; certainly it was 
not worth while to force them for 
her own behoof. And then, in spite 
of herself—for here she strove 
hard to turn the current of her 
thoughts —she remembered Os- 
wald Gauntlet’s warning. Would 
he be glad or sorry if he knew 
that it had all, or nearly all, come 
true? Not glad, she felt right 
sure of that. Then she fell a-won- 
dering where Oswald was just now. 
Perhaps he was in town, or at 
Woolwich—much the same thing. 
Suppose she were to write a little 
note to his club, and ask him to 
call on her, just once, for the sake 
of old times, letting bygones be 
bygones. Amongst her conjugal 
confidences were not included the 
details of that last interview in 
Gaunt-square ; but would Mark be 
likely to object, even if he knew 
all? Blanche sighed drearily, as 
she acknowledged that she need 
have no scruples on that score. 
She felt as if the sight of a kind, 
familiar face, even though it should 
look on her at first somewhat 
angrily, and the clasp of a strong, 
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honest hand—not a white, wo- 
manly one, like Captain Irving’s— 
might help to brace her nerves. 
There were substantial dangers 
enough around her; but she had 
begun to start at the merest sha- 
dows of late, and, since she had 
no longer La Reine to lean upon, 
the sense of isolation and helpless- 
ness darkened round her hourly. 
Yes, she would certainly write. 
To have settled even so much 
was some comfort; nevertheless, 
she fairly cried herself to sleep. 

Before noon on the following 
day the note was duly despatched ; 
but the messenger brought word 
back that Major Gauntlet was 
still abroad, that it was not known 
when he would return, and that, 
till further notice, his letters were 
to be forwarded to the Poste 
Restante, Vienna. Mrs. Ramsay 
was bitterly disappointed. All 
that morning she had been re- 
hearsing, much to her own satis- 
faction, an imaginary scene with 
Oswald, and now it seemed likely 
to be deferred indefinitely. She 
could not possibly write and ask 
him to come back from Vienna. 
It was provoking, to say the least 
of it; and in the first moment of 
vexation, I fear she spoke unad- 
visedly with her lips concerning 
Commissions, and the War Office 
to boot. Unless their lovers’ or 
their friends’ credit be at stake, 
very few of our sisters are patri- 
otic or Spartan enough to submit 
without a murmur to their private 
arrangements being thwarted by 
public duty; and betwixt such 
superior persons and our poor 
Blanche there was not a single 
feeling or idea in common. 

In this discontented mood—after 
making an utterly abortive attempt 
at luncheon—Blanche was debating 
with herself how she should get 
rid of the afternoon. None of her 
confidentials were in town, and 
to general converse she felt by no 
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means equal, when Mr. Anstru- 
ther’s card was brought up. 

‘ Certainly ; I shall be very glad,’ 
she said, in answer to the query 
whether she would receive the 
visitor. This was not merely a 
form of words. An old acquaint- 
ance was not like an old friend, 
particularly such an old friend as 
Oswald Gauntlet ; but the homely 
proverb about half a loaf applies 
to the fetile-maitresse sometimes, 
no less than to the peasant wench, 
and Blanche just now was not in- 
clined to be dainty. 

So this was where his medita- 
tions of overnight had led George 
Anstruther. It could hardly be 
otherwise. When such a ques- 
tion is once debated, as a rule it 
is virtually lost. Itstruck Blanche 
that he was somewhat altered 
since they last met. He looked 
certainly gaunter and more an- 
gular, and altogether more precise 
and formal, than heretofore. He 
was carefully dressed, as usual ; 
but, abased as the man was al- 
ready—at all events, in his own 
eyes—he was still above the de- 
vices of elderly foppery, and chose 
that his face and figure should 
remain as time and climate had 
left them. Mrs. Ramsay, it seemed, 
was quite content to take him as 
he was, and a more sanguine vi- 
sitor would have been satisfied 
with the warmth of her welcome. 

‘One is never really at home 
in an hotel,’ she said, after the 
first greetings had been exchanged, 
‘even in the way of receiving 
one’s friend’s ; but there are excep- 
tions to all rules, and the week 
would not have passed without my 
letting you know our whereabouts. 
By the bye, how did you find us out?” 

He answered the first part of 
her speech only, by a stiff bow. 

‘It was at the Orion, an old- 
fashioned club I daresay you 
never heard of. A Captain Ir- 
ving mentioned Mr. Ramsay’s 
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name. From what he said, I 
fancy he must have been a con- 
stant visitor at Kenlis.’ 

Had the room grown darker all 
of a sudden, or was the fresh 
shadow only on Blanche’s face ? 

‘A very constant visitor,’ she 
said hurriedly. ‘ He was our near- 
est neighbour, to be sure; and 
anything like society is at a pre- 
mium in the far North; but Mark 
and he have become almost in- 
separable of late. They are both 
devoted to piquet, you know.’ 

She thought afterwards he guess- 
ed at her embarrassment, and 
would have helped her out of it. 

‘Quite enough to account for 
an intimacy, I think. It’s a fasci- 
nating game, as I’ve found to my 
cost. Yes, it was as a piquet- 
player your husband was first al- 
luded to. Then I introduced 
myself to Captain Irving, for the 
purpose of finding out if you were 
in town.’ 

‘Then you cared to know?’ she 
asked, with one of the shy elo- 
quent glances that had helped to 
do much mischief in old times. 
Anstruther bore it bravely —at 
least, not a muscle in his stolid, 
rough-hewn face stirred; but the 
fingers that lay crossed on his 
knee, were locked a little more 
tightly. 

‘Undoubtedly I cared,’ he made 
answer. ‘I have not so many 
friends that I can afford either to 
forget or neglect them. I assure 
you, I often thought of you at 
Kenlis, and hoped you were 
making the most of all that glori- 
ous weather. There hasn’t been 
such a Highland autumn for years, 
they tell me.’ 

‘Yes, the weather was perfect ; 
it isa pity you were not with us 
to enjoy it. I hardly expected a 
refusal, I own. Did you not give 
me a half-promise when you gave 
me—this ?” 

She drew out of the bodice of 
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her high velvet dress the amulet 
you wot of, with the fire-opal 
gleaming in the square of dusky 
gold. 

Anstruther’s cheek flushed for 
a second quite visibly, though in 
the stiffness of his manner there 
was no change. 

‘If I had given a whole in- 
stead of a half promise—and even 
to that I don’t plead guilty,’ he 
said, ‘I must needs have broken 
it. I was working out my time 
at Wiesbaden. I didn’t expect 
much of the waters, luckily, or I 
should have been disappointed ; 
but I thought them worth a trial. 
So you wear that trinket some- 
times? It is highly honoured.’ 

‘It’s silly to be superstitious, I 
suppose,’ she said; ‘but I never 
pretended to be wise. I have 
great faith in talismans. Don’t 
they lose their virtue if they are 
not a/ways worn? Have you been 
ill, then? I had no idea you 
were at Wiesbaden for health’s 
sake, or I should not have accused 
you of playing me false.’ 

‘It was nothing worth speaking 
of, he replied indifferently ; ‘ only 
the harvest of seed sown long ago 
in India. But I cannot, to speak 
truth, congratulate you on the 
effects of Highland air. Would it 
be impertinent to ask you that same 
question ?” 

‘By no means impertinent ; my 
glass tells me the same blunt 
truth every morning. No, the air 
certainly didn’t brace me as it 
ought to have done. I think I 
never knew what it was to be 
thoroughly tired before, with no 
sufficient exercise to account for 
it.’ 

‘Had you a very large party 
to entertain ?’ he asked ; ‘ because 
that is fatigue enough in itself, no 
matter how pleasant the society.’ 

His cold gray eyes were steady, 
as a rule, rather than piercing ; 
but now she was aware of a scru- 
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tiny in them that set her on her 
guard. 

‘Not at all a large party: only 
the Brancepeths and Mr. Alsager 
—these you know—and Colonel 
Vane, an old acquaintance of 
mine and Mark’s. To be sure, 
the Irvings might almost be rec- 
koned in our party, for they were 
more at Kenlis than at Drumour.’ 

‘Captain Irving is married, 
then ? 

Blanche only half liked the in- 
terrogatory, especially as she sus- 
pected a purpose in it. 

‘He has been a widower some 
years,’ she replied, with a slight 
movement of impatience, as if she 
had had enough of the subject. 
‘ He has one daughter—a fascinat- 
ing person in every way. You 
can judge of that for yourself, if 
you'll meet them here at dinner 
to-morrow. It’s difficult to tempt 
you, I know; but, ifyou’re fond of 
music, when you have heard them 
sing together, you won’t repent 
for once breaking your rule. And 
we shall be such a small party— 
only six, with yourself.’ 

Anstruther’s deliberation was 
long and grave enough to have 
suited a weightier question than 
the acceptance or refusal of a 
simple dinner invitation. 

‘Thanks; you are very kind,’ 
he said at last. ‘I’m ashamed to 
say that the music is no great 
temptation to me. Putting that 
aside, I shall be glad to dine with 
you to-morrow.’ 

Blanche was really pleased. 
That his old-fashioned reserve 
should have yielded to her first 
word was a triumph in its way, 
though scarcely one on which she 
would have plumed herself a year 
ago; and it was a certain satis- 
faction to feel that the virtue of 
persuasion had not wholly gone 
out of her. 

‘That is prettily said,’ she ans- 
wered. ‘The bad habit of always 
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saying “no” is difficult to cure ; 
but your case cannot be desperate 
yet. I shall reckon on you; and 
if you fail me this time, don't 
expect to be forgiven.’ 

*There’s no danger of my fail- 
ing,’ Anstruther answered, as he 
rose to take his leave. ‘ A punc- 
tual eight, I suppose? Don’t 
blame me if your party is spoiled ; 
a stranger coming amongst inti- 
mates is apt to be a kill-joy.’ 

‘We'll take our chance of that,’ 
she said. ‘I wish I were as sure 
that you wouldn’t be bored. Till 
to-morrow, then.’ 

It does not at all follow that an 
interview should have been dis- 
agreeable, either in anticipation or 
reality, because we are sensible of 
a relief when it is over. There 
was not the smallest necessity for 
Anstruther to have presented him- 
self on that day—or, indeed, on 
any other—before Mrs. Ramsay. 
He had taken some pains to ascer- 
tain where she was staying, and 
had mounted those stairs entirely 
of his own free will: yet he de 
scended them with something like 
a lightening of spirit. It may be 
that he had distrusted his self-com- 
mand more than he cared to con- 
fess to himself, and was propor- 
tionately inclined to rejoice that it 
had carried him through without 
a stumble. Yet, for all this, he 
despised himself not a whit less 
heartily now than he had done 
when he first recognised his weak- 
ness, and ceased to fight against 
it. He was not destitute of a 
grim sense of humour, and the ridi- 
cule of the whole position struck 
him so forcibly that twice or thrice 
as he walked through the streets 
he could scarcely forbear laughing 
aloud. And this man—you will 
remember—for a score of years 
past had rarely rewarded any jest, 
spoken or written, with anything 
beyond a coldly appreciative smile. 

‘I wonder what they'd say at 
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the Orion,’ so his thoughts ran, ‘ if 
they got an inkling of all this? 
Much what I should have said last 
spring, I suppose, if I heard that 
Blanchmayne had eloped with 
somebody else’s wife, or Thorn- 
dyke had taken to the squiring of 
dames. ‘They are neither of them 
five years my senior, and I’ve no 
doubt they are twice as well pre- 
served. Does it make it any bet- 
ter that I'm going downhill with 
my eyes open? Better? A thou- 
sand times worse. I knowso well, 
too, the very uttermost that I’m 
likely to win—a soft shy look, 
something like what I saw to-day ; 
or a whisper—‘ You’re so very 
kind, Mr. Anstruther; I know 
you'd help me if you could.” Well, 
and isn’t it enough? And more 
than enough? Just as if the thing 
that was George Anstruther a year 
ago would not pass through fire 
for a lighter reward than the light- 
est of these. Help her? So I 
will, somehow ; and perhaps with- 
out her leave or license. I half 
guess already what has made her 
cheek so pale and thin. I'll see 
my way clearer after to-morrow ; 
but if 1 would keep my wits about 
me, I must keep this flutter quiet. 
I'll have sleep to-night at any 
price.’ 

Mrs. Ramsay, too, had her little 
meditation, all to herself, after her 
visitor had departed. 

‘ There is one, at all events,’ she 
thought, ‘who likes me as well as 
ever—l almost fancy, better than 
ever. It’s not a very magnificent 
conquest to be sure. How Queenie 
would laugh if she heard of it! I 
wish she were here all the same : I 
do miss her dreadfully. Iam sure 
he guessed I had been unhappy, 
and pitied me in his awkward way. 
It’s very ungrateful to say so ; but 
I'd rather he hadn’t done either. 
There are not above two or three 
people alive that I should like to 
be pitied by—much less that I 
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would ask to help me. And, after 
all, how can anyone help? Even 
I can only wait, and hope against 
hope. Ah me! It’s a weary world, 
after all, and I used to think it 
such a pleasant one ; and to think 
too how sad it would be to have 
to leave it before one’s time. I 
don’t think so now. If I could 
have one whole year just like last 
summer, I’d be content to lie down 
quietly and trouble no one any 
more —not that I’ve been any 
trouble to Mark as yet. He ought 
to remember that, whatever hap- 
pens. Perhaps he does remember 
it, for he has never spoken un- 
kindly to me yet. I almost wish 
he would sometimes; anything 
would be better than being put 
on one side in that off-hand, good- 
tempered way. And how well 
drilled she is too! Even Queenie 
—though I know she was always on 
the watch—never could find any- 
thing to quarrel with ; but how do 
I know what goes on when she 
and Mark are alone together, or 
how often that happens? He’s 
out the whole day long, and it 
can’t be business that keeps him, 
for I don’t believe he’s really begun 
house-hunting yet. There, there 
—TI’m foolish again. Id better 
order the carriage before my eyes 
get red: the air may cure my 
headache, if it don’t my heart- 
ache.’ 

The dinner next day went off 
pleasantly enough. Putting An- 
struther out of the question, it was 
almost a family party ; for the sixth 
guest was Vere Alsager, and when 
people who have lived for some 
space in the same country quarters 
meet for the first time in town, 
they generally feel more or less 
domestic for the moment. An- 
struther said but little, and that 
little chiefly to Mrs. Ramsay, on 
whose right hand he was placed ; 
but his presence was no constraint 
on the others, and Mark — who 
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was invariably courteous to each 
and every one of his wife’s friends 
or acquaintance—soon put the 
stranger thoroughly at his ease. 
Prejudiced as he was against Ram- 
say, and little inclined to appre- 
ciate mere outward graces, An- 
struther was not thoroughly proof 
against the charm of the other’s 
manner; and, when the women 
had departed, he moved—not un- 
willingly—into the chair next to 
his host’s. 

‘I was rather disappointed in 
not seeing you at the club this 
afternoon, Mr. Anstruther,’ Irving 
remarked. ‘They tell me you 
rarely fail to put in an appearance 
there.’ 

‘I had business that detained 
me,’ the other answered rather 
hesitatingly. He had been so 
much out of the way of conven- 
tionalities, that even an excuse 
came lamely off his tongue. ‘I 
shall take my lesson before long, 
rely upon it.’ 

‘The lesson will be the otherway, 
from what I hear,’ Irving said. ‘The 
Viscount allowed that “you were 
acquainted with the first principles 
of the game,” so you must be nearly 
de la premiére force ; but that wasn’t 
why I specially wished to meet 
you. Ramsay’s name was put up 
there to-day, with Blanchmayne as 
his proposer, and I meant to ask 
you to second him. I’d have done 
it myself of course, but I’ve been 
at the Orion so rarely of late that 
I’m almost forgotten now; and 
you are as one in authority, I un- 
derstood.’ 

Now, though Anstruther had 
small liking or esteem for Blanche’s 
husband, the proposal would have 
been less distasteful coming from 
any other channel. Long judicial 
practice, and natural keenness of 
perception, had made him no 
mean physiognomist. At all events, 
he had got accustomed to facial 
warnings, and to rest a good deal 
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on first impressions; and these 
had rarely deceived him. He had 
not watched that fartie of piquet 
two days ago fornaught. He had 
begun to distrust from the very 
first those smooth delicate features 
and glittering eyes, and guessed 
that sharp cruel talons could come 
forth on occasion from the velvet 
paws. He would never, thereafter, 
have met Alexander Irving in any 
relation of life, where his own or 
a friend’s interest was deeply con- 
cerned, without standing somewhat 
on his guard. In the very proposal 
that he, George Anstruther, should 
avouch Mark Ramsay a good man 
and true, there was something that 
jarred ; but, coming from that espe- 
cial quarter, it sounded ominous 
and unnatural. However, there 
was no real choice left him. 

There are persons, doubtless— 
luckily their name is not Legion— 
who, when replete with old wine 
and fat venison, would decline— 
without sufficient cause, remember 
—to requite their entertainer with 
such a slight service ; and depart, 
pluming themselves on _ having 
discharged a social duty rather 
cleverly. But Anstruther was by 
no means equal to such an oc- 
casion: he hesitated just long 
enough to prevent the acquiescence 
being cordial, and then professed 
his willingness to become Mr. 
Ramsay’s seconder, and forward 
his election in all reasonable ways 
—disclaiming, at the same time, 
anything like influence at the 
Orion. The obliged person no- 
ticed the hesitation, without guess- 
ing at its cause: it rather amused 
him than otherwise, and did not 
in the least interfere with his ex- 
pressions of acknowledgment. Ir- 
ving observed it too, and was con- 
siderably puzzled thereby—and 
gave the puzzle much more thought 
than Mark had done. 

‘What the devil was he boggling 
at? said he to himself. ‘It’s just 
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of a piece with his beginning to 
stammer the other night for no 
rhyme or reason. People with 
mysteries have no business in so- 
ciety. He'll bring about an im- 
broglio somehow or other before 
all’s done ; see if he don’t! But 
it’s not likely to affect me or mine, 
that’s one comfort.’ 

Alexander Irving remembered 
those last words—and with cause 
—before all was done. 

Whatever his private fancies 
might have been, no sign of sus- 
picion showed itself on the surface ; 
and the flow of desultory talk went 
smoothly on, till Alsager, whose 
love of music amounted to a pas- 
sion, suggested a move. Both 
father and daughter were in su- 
perb voice that night; and even 
Blanche’s admiration was, for the 
moment, sincere. But to one man 
there present—though he seemed 
to listen, in rapt attention, with 
half-closed eyes—the rich melody 
was as the flowing of a far-off tor- 
rent, without rhythm or distinguish- 
ment of sound. With all his vigi- 
lance — though neither eyes nor 
ears had for an instant that even- 
ing been off duty — Anstruther 
had failed to catch a look or word 
whereon suspicion might be ground- 
ed. Nevertheless, he had gained 
the first letter of the word which, 
once fully formed, would unlock 
the secret. Over this he pondered ; 
and, as he drove homewards alone, 
he murmured, half-aloud, 

‘A blight on the fair false face ! 
I know now what makes the other 
wan and pale.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


WHEN Captain Irving spoke of 
the current year as one of finan- 
cial famine, he rather over-coloured 
the state of the case. That he 
was still suffering, as he had long 
suffered, from chronic insufficiency 
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of income was perfectly true ; for 
his life-interest in Drumour was 
heavily encumbered, and never 
likely to be otherwise; and the 
sum derived from the letting of 
the house and shooting was barely 
sufficient to cover household ex- 
penditure, conducted on ever so 
modest a scale. Unless the cards 
were kind, luxuries were out of the 
question. He had grown accus- 
tomed to thus living from hand to 
mouth, and from hour to hour, and 
perhaps did not altogether dislike 
it. He was such an inveterate 
gambler that increase of fortune 
would only have led to playing for 
increased stakes ; so that a heavy 
run of ill-luck might at any mo- 
ment have reduced him to his pre- 
sent ebb. 

We all know how the Indian 
‘ brave’ — of the Cooper type, 
of course — bears himself when, 
having lost his last horse, so 
that he can course the buffalo no 
longer, he sees the keg of fire- 
water empty and his wigwam-walls 
bare of meat. He wastes no breath 
in cursing or praying, but chooses 
some convenient spot for ambush, 
and will wait there patiently from 
dawn to evening, and from evening 
to dawn—only tightening his belt 
sometimes to choke the wolf within 
him—till the Great Spirit shall see 
fit to send game within reach of 
his arrow. In Irving, an epicurean 
by habit and inclination to the tips 
of his delicate fingers, there was a 
strong dash of this simple stoicism. 
When he found that his resources 
were crippled for a time, he ac- 
cepted the position with perfect 
good-humour, making a jest of pri- 
vation and of the shifts that he 
was compelled to resort to. Alice 
never complained, to be sure: that 
was a great point; and, on the 
whole, the wheels of their frail 
chariot rolled on more smoothly 
than could have been expected. 

Fortune had rather smiled than 
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frowned on Captain Irving of late, 
or he would not have been found 
that autumn at Drumour, though 
there were sufficient reasons for 
his presence there; for the lease 
of the house and shooting had 
just expired, and no eligible offer 
of fresh tenancy had been made 
up to the time when the absentee 
resolved to try what a spell of his 
native air would do towards ban- 
ishing certain ailments that had 
begun to trouble him. He was 
not quite satisfied with the way in 
which his interests, such as they 
were, had been looked after there 
of late; and though he would 
have laughed the very idea to 
scorn, there abode with him, per- 
chance, still some faint tinge of 
the home-sickness which is found 
nowhere so strong as in the Scot. 
Indeed, at first—though out-door 
pursuits were entirely out of his 
line, and he set his foot upon his 
native heath only under protest— 
it was rather pleasant to loiter 
about the old haunts, and to throw 
a fly into the pool out of which his 
first trout was landed, and to watch 
the sun go down behind a hill that 
was, nominally at least, his own. 
But, as the novelty wore off, Irving 
began gravely to misdoubt the wis- 
dom of his move from Darmstadt ; 
before the Kenlis-Castle party ap- 
peared upon the scene, he had more 
than once unmistakably regretted 
it. Afterwards it was different, of 
course; and the autumn passed 
away quite as rapidly as he could 
wish ; but the prospect of a High- 
land winter was anything but in- 
viting. Nevertheless, acting up to 
his principle of ‘what can’t be cured 
must be endured,’ the Laird of Dru- 
mour had made up his mind to be 
ice-bound ; and it was only the 
stroke of luck mentioned above 
that induced him to alter his plans. 

Self was bound to stand first 
and foremost in all Captain Irving’s 
calculations ; but he was not posi- 
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tively an unnatural father. Though 
parental solicitude had really little 
to do with his move southwards, 
he would never have dreamed of 
leaving Alice in the North alone ; 
and in his choice of town-quarters 
her comfort and convenience were 
certainly more studied than his 
own. He was not a man of half- 
measures, and, before he decided 
to winter in London, had sufficient 
in hand to make petty economies 
needless. He had no notion of 
being cabined in furnished apart- 
ments, or of testing his digestion 
by a lodger cuésine. Three of the 
Drumour household—the cook, 
butler, and Alice’s own maid — 
accompanied their master to town ; 
and before the week was out, the 
Irvings were established in one of 
the daintiest macsonnettes in Mayfair 
—‘ absolutely thrown away,’ ac- 
cording to the pathetic house-agent, 
at twelve guineas a-week. 

Captain Irving was very consist- 
ent in his habits, though they were 
the reverse of what are usually 
called ‘regular.’ The time of his 
going to rest was rather uncertain, 
to be sure ; about two a.M., rather 
before than after, would have been 
a fair average. From that time up 
to noon the outer world, with the 
exception of his valet, had no cog- 
nisance of or communication with 
him. Punctually, or almost punc- 
tually, at that hour he breakfasted 
in foreign fashion, and was choice 
in his light wines. Unless she 
had some exceptional engagement, 
which rarely happened, he liked 
Alice to keep him company at this 
meal. It was not a heavy tax on 
filial duty, and was about the only 
one she was called upon to render. 
Of the rest of the day she was free 
to dispose according to her plea- 
sure ; and a brougham with a coach- 
man, warranted steady, was at her 
service to carry her whither she 
would. No matter what the wea- 
ther, her father went forth soon 
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after one, and never by any chance 
put in an appearance again till 
close on dressing-time. 

First, he drove, or, if the morning 
was exceptionally fine, sauntered, 
down to his club at the corner of 
Pall Mall, where he usually met three 
or four ancient comrades who re- 
membered Alec Irving as ‘ devilish 
good company’ when they were all 
beardless guardsmen together, and 
were quite willing to chat with him 
now, in spite of the scandals that 
had since attached to his name— 
scandals almost forgotten by this 
time, even if they did not come 
within the social Statute of Limita- 
tions. After lounging away an 
hour or so here, he went about 
any business he might have on 
hand, such as a visit to his ban- 
ker’s ; but by three, or thereabouts, 
he generally found himself oppo- 
site Lord Blanchmayne, or some 
other antagonist of the like calibre, 
at the piquet-table. Thence he 
returned straight home, just in time 
for a leisurely evening toilet. This 
ceremonial he was never known to 
pretermit ; and, whether he dined 
alone with Alice or in society, made 
no sort of difference either in the 
process or the result. In the for- 
mer case he rather lingered than 
hurried over his repast, and dallied 
for at least twenty minutes with 
his coffee and chasse; but it was 
rarely much past ten when he bade 
his daughter an affectionate good- 
night, and departed to his club 
again. When they dined in society, 
which was seldom, the brougham 
always left him at the Orion, after 
dropping Alice at home. 

It was a strange, lonely life for 
a woman in the prime of youth 
and beauty; for, with the excep- 
tion of a maiden aunt whom she 
could not endure, and a couple of 
cousins whom she hardly knew, 
Alice had no relatives in town ; 
and, from having sojourned so long 
abroad, her acquaintance scarcely 
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extended beyond the people she 
had met at Kenlis. But was it 
certain that her life was lonely ? 

Most parents, however much 
wrapped up in their own pursuits, 
would have found time to ask them- 
selves that question, if not of others. 
But Alice had been so used to be 
left to her own devices, and her 
father’s conscience had so long ago 
ceased to prick him on that point, 
that perhaps it was only likely that 
the existing state of things should 
seem to both the most natural ar- 
rangement possible. What turned 
Captain Irving’s meditations into 
a particular channel on a parti- 
cular morning it would be very 
difficult to say. It so happened 
that he had won rather largely 
over-night ; but an equally heavy 
reverse would not have accounted 
for his being captious, or fretful, 
or inclined to disturb the peace of 
his establishment. In this respect 
he was a model for better men. 
Possibly some vision had disquiet- 
ed him. No philosopher, unless 
his digestion be faultless, can afford 
to laugh at dreams. Howsoever 
this might be, it was clear that 
something was amiss with Irving 
just now. He was unusually taci- 
turn at breakfast, and sent away 
one of his favourite dishes almost 
untasted. If his brow were not pre- 
cisely stormy, it was certainly over- 
cast. Alice was not a whit alarmed 
by these unusual demonstrations ; 
but rather curious as to their 
cause and meaning. At last, glanc- 
ing up from her fost, she asked 
her father point-blank what he was 
thinking about. 

‘I was thinking,’ he answered 
very deliberately, ‘what a pity it 
was your mother died so soon.’ 

Alice opened her great eyes in 
wonder. ‘Truly, to find grapes 
growing on thorns, or milk flow- 
ing in a barren land, would have 
seemed likelier than a gush of sen- 
timent from such a source. 
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‘Do you really think it a pity?’ 
she said placidly. ‘I always fancied 
poor mamma was saved so much 
trouble. It must have been a great 
loss to you at first; but I fancied 
you had quite got over it.’ 

The satire was quite sufficiently 
veiled for Irving to have passed 
it by at any other time; now, he 
winced perceptibly. 

‘I wouldn’t sneer if I were you, 
it don’t suit your style of face ; be- 
sides, there’s no point in it, as it 
happens. It was for your sake, 
not for mine, that I thought it 
was a pity. Your mother was not 
a clever woman, but she would 
have been about equal to playing 
duenna ; and, it seems to me, you 
want one. Now we are on the 
subject—what are your engage- 
ments this afternoon ?’ 

‘ Nothing tremendous,’ she ans- 
wered. ‘I think of going to see 
the pictures at the Winter Exhibi- 
tion, and then I shall pay a duty- 
visit to Aunt Caroline. She’s quite 
enough of a bore as it is, without 
making herself out neglected.’ 

‘Do you go to the pictures 
alone ?” 

‘I go alone, certainly ; I believe 
Mr. Ramsay will meet me there. 
He has a marked catalogue, which 
will be useful.’ 

‘Very useful, no doubt. Now, 
when did you see his wife last ? 

The dry, semi-judicial tone of 
these queries puzzled Alice ex- 
ceedingly, to say the least of it, 
and her colour began to heighten. 

‘I forget whether it was on 
Thursday or Friday: what makes 
you ask ?” 

‘ Never mind what makes me 
ask; but answer me one more 
question. When did you see him 
last? Perhaps your memory won’t 
fail you there.’ 

‘I saw him yesterday,’ she said, 
with perfect composure. ‘ It’s quite 
a new idea, papa, your taking so 
much interest in my visits and 
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visitors : I suppose I ought to feel 
flattered.’ 

‘ You may suppose I have some 
reason for it, at all events. Alice, 
listen to me. I have a suspicion— 
only a faint suspicion, mind—that 
there’s some fooling afoot between 
you and Mark Ramsay. Now, once 
for all, I won’t have it. There are 
people who can carry off such 
things with a high hand, simply 
by virtue of their position ; but 
we're not strong enough to muzzle 
the scandalmongers, and I don’t 
intend that half the idle tongues 
in London should be set wagging 
at our expense. I don’t know what 
they may do in America ; but I do 
know there’s no country in Europe 
where a girl can carry flirtation 
with a married man beyond a cer- 
tain point without risking her re- 
putation. Do you understand me, 
or shall I speak plainer ?” 

The girl drew herself up haughti- 
ly. There was a strong family like- 
ness betwixt the two, though in 
Alice there were outward signs of 
an energy of existence, of a vivida 
vis, as the Latins have it, and of a 
quick energy that could never have 
belonged. to her father ; for, from 
his youth upwards, Irving’s de- 
meanour had been marked by a 
listless indifference—not only to 
things in general, but to the mat- 
ter actually in hand—and this had 
told heavily against him in his 
bygone fredaines. People would 
have it that he sinned, not from 
impulse, but of aforethought ; and 
gave judgment accordingly. This 
outward likeness was never so strik- 
ing as when their faces hardened. 

‘Yes, I understand you,’ she 
said, low and distinctly. ‘ There’s 
no need for plainer speaking. Mar- 
ried flirtations are utterly unpar- 
donable, unless they are carried 
on with a purpose. Conscientious 
scruples are always to be respect- 
ed, of course. I almost wonder, 
papa, that these didn’t develop 
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themselves eighteen months ago, 
in dear, dull, respectable Darm- 
stadt. There, surely, if anywhere, 
one would have thought we ought 
to have been careful about the 
proprieties. Wasn't it rather im- 
prudent to give Vladimir Hunyadi 
the entrée to our house at all 
sorts of hours? Perhaps I was 
dreaming when I heard him 
talk about the wife he had left 
behind in Hungary? That was in 
the early part of our acquaintance 
to be sure; he didn’t mention 
her often afterwards. The poor 
Magyar! I hope his grdfin was 
not very unforgiving when he went 
back to confess that he was half- 
ruined.’ 

‘He lost his money fairly,’ Irving 
said, without lifting his eyes ; ‘ and 
he was an honest, hot-headed fool; 
not a cool, pitiless devil, like this 
last friend of yours. I have heard 
enough about him, if you haven't.’ 

Her laugh was very musical ; 
but not altogether pleasant to 
hear. 

‘Lost his money fairly; not a 
doubt of that: just as fairly as he 
would have lost his life, if he had 
stood opposite you @ “a barriére. 
It’s only just that skill should cor- 
rect luck, you know. But, papa, 
that idea about “ this last friend of 
mine” is quite zmpayable. Perhaps 
it was I who proposed that we 
should accept the first invitation 
from Kenlis, and proposed going 
there each night afterwards, and 
started the idea of our wintering 
in town instead of at Drumour? 
It's very odd. I have been labour- 
ing under the delusion it was just 
the other way. I suppose you have 
heard all those dreadful stories 
about Mr. Ramsay since you came 
to town, and they will continue to 
torment you till—till next August, 
let us say ; and you have begun to 
ponder over them since you found 
a better match for you at piquet. 
Confess now : isn’t it so?’ 

VOL, IV. 
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It was long since Irving had 
been so nearly on the verge of a 
vulgar outbreak of anger: his face 
grew actually paler in the effort he 
made to repress it. 

‘Insolence isn’t argument, you'll 
find ; and whether you comprehend 
them or not, you'll have to obey 
orders.’ 

She answered gently, almost 
humbly ; yet there was no sub- 
mission in her eyes. 

‘I don’t mean to be insolent, or 
rebellious either; but, papa, before 
you give your orders, wouldn't it be 
as well we should understand each 
other? Surely it’s too soon—or 
too late—for us to quarrel. Have 
you forgotten the compact we made 
just a week after I came of age, 
when I signed away all—it was 
little enough, Heaven knows—that 
I had power over? It was agreed 
then that I should be absolute 
mistress of my own actions thence- 
forth, and that I might spend my 
allowance and my time exactly as 
it seemed to me good. I didn't 
ask for any thanks then, because 
I considered that I got an equiva- 
lent for what I gave. I bought 
my freedom with a price, and it’s 
too much to expect me not to 
use my own, or to abandon it so 
soon.’ 

Her father’s face had grown 
darker and darker. 

‘And you expect me to sit smil- 
ing and blinking, while you walk 
straight to your shame? Curse 
your compacts! They wouldn't 
hoodwink a county bench or 
a Blankshire jury. Alice, you 
ought to know me by this time ; 
I’m not given to bluster. I'll 
watch you both narrowly, and if 
I have reason to believe that Mark 
Ramsay means foul play—whether 
you are his accomplice or not— 
I’ll give him no more chance than 
I would a mad dog at large. Now 
you can act as you please.’ 

Her courage was beyond that 
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which commonly falls to the lot 
of woman, and in presence of phy- 
sical, or purely personal, danger, 
many of the ruder sex might have 
envied her nerve but she grew a 
coward now, all in a moment. 
Yes, she knew her father only too 
well: she knew that in those deli- 
cate blue veins flowed the bitter 
Irving blood, which, even within 
her memory—to say nothing of 
worse deeds in the aforetime— 
had broken out to deadly effect. 
She knew that, when he had once 
passed the bounds of cool cal- 
culation, neither fear of God or 
man would turn him back from 
the work whereto his hand was 
set. It had always been so—in 
anger as in love—and would be 
so again. But she was too wise 
to show one sign of the terror that 
was mastering her, and she looked 
straight into her father’s eyes— 
lifted now—smiling. 

‘We're getting quite melodra- 
matic. What a pity we have no 
audience! But that tragic pose 
was unnecessary, papa. So you 
actually gave me credit for mis- 
placed affection, and unfortunate 
attachment, and all that sort of 
thing? How very nice of you! 
Now, isn’t it barely possible that 
I might flirt for a purpose of my 
own instead of for a purpose of 
yours ?” 

‘I don’t see what you’re driving 
at,’ he muttered, in a much more 
placable tone, though. 

‘ Have you ever considered the 
position in which I should be 
placed at your death? I have. 
To be sure, I’m the person most 
interested in the matter. I should 
be simply penniless—that’s all: 
for every acre of Drumour is en- 
tailed, and, if the cards ran ever 
so luckily, you would never leave 
a large balance at your banker’s. 
Wouldn’t it be a great satisfaction 
to you in your last moments, papa, 
if you left me established for life 
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at Kenlis Castle? You needn't lift 
your eyebrows so contemptuously : 
more improbable things have come 
to pass. Mark Ramsay would 
marry me to-morrow if anything 
happened to his wife, and I doubt 
if hers is a good life— certainly 
not so good as mine.’ 

Irving was fairly dazzled for the 
moment by the light that broke in 
upon him. He rose to his feet 
with a long low whistle, and then 
said softly to himself, 

‘ The devil 

It was much as if a devout 
Catholic had crossed himself, in- 
voking his patron saint—only dif- 
ferent people have different ways 
of expressing surprise. 

‘ And in the mean time—if there 
is a mean time’—he said, after a 
pause— ‘what do you mean to 
do? 

‘I mean to take very good care 
of myself’—she answered with a 
sauciness that became her infinite- 
ly—‘just as I have done for the 
last seven years. Don’t you think 
I am still capable of it ? 

The father looked down upon 
the daughter with a benignity beau- 
tiful to behold—such as might light 
up the countenance of a pious pa- 
rent gathering the first-fruits of 
good seed sown in early days. 

‘Yes, I really think you can be 
trusted.’ 

And he dropped a kiss of peace 
lightly on her forehead. 

‘ Now you're sensible,’ Alice re- 
marked, ‘I don’t mind confiding 
to you that Mr. Alsager is to be 
there too this afternoon. There’s 
safety in numbers, and, if he’s not 
a very efficient chaperon, he can 
point out what I ought to admire.’ 

Her father’s good-humour was 
not to be ruffled again. 

* You little plague, why couldn’t 
you say as much at first? You'd 
have had your lecture some time 
or another, so it don’t much matter. 
Well, be prudent, and don’t give 
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the dowagers a chance; you are 
too handsome to be let off easily.’ 

Irving went forth in unusually 
high spirits that day. He had 
done with moral scruples long ago ; 
yet the talons hid in the velvet 
paws would have sprung out none 
the less sharply to punish a taint of 
Alice’s good name. Making a jest 
of most things that good men be- 
lieve in, he was specially apt to 
mock at the virtue of womankind ; 
but in this one woman’s power 
to walk unscathed amongst snares 
and pitfalls, he had implicit belief. 
He was right—so far. 

In those last two syllables, is 
struck the keynote of many thren- 
odies. Ifthe sad old parable of 
the pitcher carried once too often 
to the well applies sometimes to 
those who never sleep or wake 
without whispering —‘ Lead us 
not into temptation,’ how much 
more nearly ought it to touch 
those who—save for certain forms 
of outward observance—might as 
well have been born in Heathenesse? 
Whether the vessel be wrought of 
coarse delf, or tawdry china, or 
porcelain more precious than the 
ancient Myrrhine ware, matters but 
little, when there remains naught 
thereof but a heap of shards, un- 
worthy a beggar’s gathering. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Days, weeks, and months passed 
on, bringing little outward change 
to any of the chief actors of this 
story. The estrangement between 
Ramsay and his wife continued ; 
and at last even the world began 
to remark that those two were 
never, by any chance, seen toge- 
ther, except at some great dinner- 
party, or other similar ceremonial. 
_ They were established long ago 
in a furnished house, ‘ adapted,’ to 
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quote the advertisement, ‘to the 
most luxurious requirements.’ But 
the great reception-rooms were 
never used ; for Mrs. Ramsay's ex- 
cuse of ‘ not feeling strong enough 
to entertain on a large scale,’ was no 
false plea; and Mark was not like- 
ly to suggest any arrangement that 
would often have necessitated his 
presence at home. Blanche never 
complained, or in anywise took her 
husband to task for his neglect ; 
but, beyond a certain pvuint, she 
would not dissemble. Long before 
the winter was over, she had ceased 
to affect any anxiety to keep up 
an intimacy with the Irvings. She 
received them at her own house 
pretty frequently, and dined at 
theirs in return in due course ; and 
on these occasions—or the still rarer 
ones when they met on neutral 
ground — her manner was cour- 
teous, without a spark of cordi- 
ality. Once, and once only, she 
had expressed herself plainly on 
this subject. It happened thus : 

There was a private concert to 
be given, at which, besides other 
attractions, a famous cantatrice 
from La Scala was to appear for 
the first time in England. For 
one reason or another, invitations 
were exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain; and even to Mrs. Ramsay, 
popular as she was, only two were 
vouchsafed. By a very rare chance, 
Mark was lunching at home when 
these arrived. 

‘The second one’s in blank, I 
see,’ he observed, after glancing at 
the card. ‘How do you mean to 
fill it up, Blanche? It would be 
very good-natured of you if you 
were to take Alice.’ 

Even before they left Kenlis he 
had begun to speak of her thus. 

‘Perhaps so,’ his wife answered 
composedly ; ‘ but I don’t feel par- 
ticularly good-natured this morn- 
ing; and Alice has so many op- 
portunities of amusement of one 
sort or another, from what I hear, 
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that I think she can afford to wait. 
Besides, I’ve settled to take Ida 
Jocelyn, if I take anyone.’ 

An evil change came over Ram- 
say’s face. It only lasted for a 
second, and its precise expression 
could hardly have been defined. 
It was not so much anger as sur- 
prise, with perhaps a little aver- 
sion, and a tinge of vexation—as 
though he had whispered to him- 
self : 

‘Tu me lo pagherai, 

But this was what he said aloud, 
and he said it smiling : 

‘Of course you'll do exactly as 
you please; mine was the merest 
suggestion. You can’t accuse me 
of interfering with your arrange- 
ments ; but I think you’re more 
good-natured than you take credit 
for, or you wouldn’t have gratified 
Mrs. Jocelyn. Next to her hus- 
band, she’s quite the greatest bore 
of our acquaintance.’ 

He had risen as he spoke, and 
was sauntering out of the room, 
when Blanche called him back. 

‘Wait one moment, Mark. I 
have never accused you of inter- 
fering, and you must do me the 
same justice. It’s just as well that 
you should understand that, if I 
hadn’t arranged to take Ida Joce- 
lyn, I should not have taken Alice 
Irving. And if at any time she 
should want a chaperone, she must 
not reckon on me. My reason is 
very simple—I don’t like her.’ 

There was nothing in his face 
now but lazy astonishment. 

‘Is it possible? I fancied you 
got on so capitally together. Now, 
I rather like her, as it happens. If 
we ever have a discussion, Blanche, 
I hope it won’t arise from simple 
variety of taste. “ May difference 
of opinion”— I forget the rest of 
the toast or sentiment; but it’s 
much to the same purpose. You 
needn’t stand too much on the 
defensive. I don’t think there’s 
much danger in that quarter of 
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your being impressed into cha- 
peron-service.’ 

And so Mark effected an order- 
ly retreat—having certainly not 
got the worst of the light skir- 
mish, though. Blanche stood on 
the vantage-ground of one who, 
having been asked to grant a 
favour, has declined for good and 
sufficient cause. A bolder and 
wiser matron would doubtless have 
swooped down on the opportunity, 
for the which she had watched all 
the time she was circling so tran- 
quilly. But this gentle bird had 
never stooped on anything rougher 
than a rose-branch, and then with 
no direr intent than resting there 
awhile, or, at the very worst, peck- 
ing at a petal. If she had acted 
up to a stern sense of duty, would 
it have fared better with her, then 
or thereafter? For myself, I doubt 
it. At any rate, the opening—such 
as it was—was lost, and did not 
recur again for many a day. 

The Ramsays spent their Christ- 
mas at Brancepeth Castle: it was 
an engagement of some standing, 
and Mark could not avoid it with 
any good grace; nor, indeed, did 
he attempt to do so. La Reine, 
though she had many guests to 
attend to, found time to watch 
both husband and wife narrowly 
on the first evening of their stay. 
Her bright eyes grew misty once 
or twice, and her honest heart 
burned hotly within her, as she 
saw how fearfully those few weeks 
spent in town had told on the 
one, and how utterly indifferent 
the other was to the change. It 
was with great difficulty that she 
kept her anger in check, when 
her remark—‘ How very pale and 
ill Blanche is looking! was ans- 
wered by, ‘Do you really think 
so? I hadn’t noticed it. A little 
tired with the journey, perhaps.’ 

‘ Journey |’ 

That was all she said; but the 
word was like a missile, and she 
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fluttered her fan till the sticks 
crackled again. If it had been in 
the old times, when buffets were 
dealt by soft no less than by horny 
hands, I think there would have 
lighted on somebody's cheek, just 
then, rather a stinging salute. 

Blanche herself owned that she 
felt weaker and duller lately ; but 
beyond this she could not be 
brought to confession, and Lady 
Laura had notthe heartto press her. 

‘It’s no good talking over one’s 
ailments, I know,’ she said, ‘so 
we'll drop the subject altogether, 
and while you're here we’ll suppose 
you’ve nothing whatever the mat- 
ter with you. You sha'n’t have a 
moment’s worry if I can help it; 
and I mean to send you away in 
as rude health as it’s in your na- 
ture to be—as if you could be 
rude, if you tried.’ 

These sanguine expectations 
were not exactly realised; but 
Blanche’s state, both of body and 
mind, was doubtless improved by 
the fortnight’s respite. For that 
brief space she needed not to dis- 
quiet herself about Mark’s goings 
out and comings in. There was a 
truce to the jealousies and disap- 
pointments, not the less keenly felt 
because they recurred so incessant- 
ly; and she even fancied—it might 
have been only fancy, poor thing 
—that there was more of kindness 
in his manner. It was the palest 
image, at the best, of the old de- 
votion ; but is not even a shadow 
a relief on a dead blank wall ? 

Mark had never been very enthu- 
siastic about field-sports ; however, 
he took to them now with a will, 
and was seldom to be found within 
doors when anything was to be 
done afield with a gun, or in sad- 
dle. But twice or thrice he lounged 
into his wife’s apartment half an 
hour before dressing-time, and 
chatted to her about the day’s 
performance. La Reine always 
knew when this had happened by 
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Blanche’s appearance when she 
came down to dinner; and a com- 
parative stranger remarked on one 
of these occasions, ‘ What a very 
variable face it is! “It looked so 
wan and worn at luncheon, and 
to-night she’s quite girlishly pretty.’ 
But old Marlshire acquaintances 
shook their heads as they confided 
to each other, that they had always 
thought Mrs. Ramsay delicate. 
That clear white complexion often 
went with heart-disease ; and she 
seemed so strangely out of spirits 
too. 

One day, when the hounds met 
within easy distance, Blanche was 
driven to the meet by her hostess. 
Seaton of Warleigh was the Master 
now ; and as soon as the phaeton 
appeared he ranged up alongside 
to exchange greetings with its oc- 
cupants. 

‘Why, almost the last time I 
saw you out,’ he said to Blanche 
—‘the very last, I do believe— 
was that famous Pinkerton day, 
when Ranksborough and Vane had 
their swimming-match. Do you 
remember it, Mrs. Ramsay ?” 

Her answer was not very dis- 
tinct, and she drew down her veil, 
as Seaton turned away, to hide 
some foolish tears. Yes, she re- 
membered it too well—how, just 
to pass the time, she coquetted 
with Leo Armytage, and provoked 
Vereker Vane’s jealous wrath ; 
and how—a little frightened, but 
scarcely repentant—she had watch- 
ed him ride down headlong on the 
Swarle. Was it possible that she 
was the same Blanche Ellerslie 
who had played at cup-and-ball 
with men’s hearts ; feeling just an 
idle interest in the game, and a 
certain pride in her own skill? 
Something of this, though not in 
so many words, she hinted to her 
companion. ‘That the comparison 
had struck La Reine too was evi- 
dent, though she endeavoured to 
answer jestingly. 
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‘We have all grown older, and 
sadder, and wiser, of course. Why, 
the sabreur himself has got almost 
sober and staid; and as for Leo 
Armytage, it was only the other day 
I heard he was going to marry an 
alderman’s daughter with a fathom- 
less cassette—one ranges oneself, 
that’s all.’ 

‘Don’t you think it’s possible 
to grow sadder without growing 
wiser ?’ Blanche asked. 

Lady Lauradid not seem inclined 
to discuss metaphysics; for, in- 
stead of answering, she dropped 
her hand to her ponies, which 
were beginning to fidget, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the crowd 
towards the cover, into which the 
hounds had just been thrown. 

It was a coffee-house sort of a 
day, with a bad scent and short- 
running foxes; but excellently 
well suited for hunting on wheels. 
However, before lunch-time Mrs. 
Ramsay looked so tired and pale 
that La Reine turned back, and 
made the best of her way home. 
That same afternoon—almost for 
the first time in her life—Blanche 
had something unpleasantly like 
a fainting-fit. She rallied, however, 
quickly ; and made light of it to 
Mark when he came to inquire 
after her on his return—indeed, 
throughout the evening she seemed 
in rather better spirits than usual. 

One way or another, the fort- 
night passed only too quickly; 
but when it was over, Blanche 
would not hear of prolonging their 
visit. She knew that her choice 
lay betwixt accompanying her hus- 
band, and letting him return to 
town alone, and did not hesitate. 
And so began again for her the 
same wearying round of restless 
nights and unquiet days. 

‘I never,’ said a sage matron 
in my hearing awhile ago, when 
the griefs of a mutual acquaint- 
ance were being discussed —‘I 
never pity anyone who is thorough- 
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ly inconsistent.’ If you indorse 
this opinion—which, by the bye, 
I did not venture at the time to 
controvert — you will henceforth 
have little compassion to spare 
for Blanche Ramsay in her trou- 
bles. 

She had spoken, you may re- 
member, with tolerable plainness 
concerning Alice Irving; and— 
making every allowance for female 
mutability —it was scarce to be 
expected that, within a month, she 
would entreat that young person 
to sojourn as a guest beneath 
her roof. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the invitation would have 
been the most natural conceivable. 
Captain Irving was one of those 
inscrutable people who, having 
little or no ostensible business to 
occupy them, are constantly being 
summoned away on urgent private 
affairs. Early in the spring it ap- 
peared that his presence was need- 
ed at Paris—‘for a week or ten 
days,’ he said vaguely: but it 
was evident that the term of ab- 
sence would be elastic. Whilst 
it lasted, Alice must either keep 
house alone, or be committed to 
the guardianship of the Aunt Caro- 
line whom she disliked so cordially. 
That disinterested regard for the 
young lady’s comfort or conveni- 
ence did not prompt Mrs. Ram- 
say’s strange offer — it was per- 
fectly voluntary, remember; for 
Mark never hinted at such an 
idea — may fairly be assumed. 
The real reason lay somewhat 
deep below the surface. 

The instances are manifold, both 
in new and old times, of those who 
have been so goaded and worked 
upon by the consciousness of be- 
ing menaced by a vague danger or 
followed by an unseen foe, that, 
instead of seeking any longer to 
escape, they have turned in their 
tracks, and gone to meet the mis- 
chief ; and this has the desperation 
of cowardice, moral or physical, as 
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a rule. Perhaps you have read 
that rattling ballad—one of Thorn- 
bury’s, if I mistake not—‘ The Ca- 
valier’s Ride :’ 
Tramp, tramp came on the heavy 
roan, 
Pat, pat the mettled gray; 
Five miles of down to Salisbury 
town, 
And just an hour to day. 


The godless gallant had the heels 
of the Roundheads, and might have 
made good his escape without strik- 
ing a blow; but, says he— 


They pressed me hard, and my blood 
grew hot ; 
So I made me ready to turn 
Just where whitest grew the May, 
Where thickest grew the fern. 


It was a merry bout, be sure— 
none the less merry that ‘ Chest- 
nut Kate’ carried her master safe 
and sound into Salisbury after all. 
But the sport is not quite so rare 
when the hunted creature comes 
to bay—not in anger or dare- 
devilry, but because the sharp 
swift agony that will end all seems 
easier to endure than the sickness 
of doubt and fear. 

Theillustration may seem strange- 
ly inapplicable to such ‘ genteel 
comedy’ as this has been hitherto : 
nevertheless, the parallel does not 
altogether fail. That there was a 
danger, and an enemy to boot, in 
the background, Blanche was right 
well aware. She had never yet 
questioned her husband as to 
where a single hour of his long 
absences was spent; but, if she 
had so questioned him, and he 
had answered truly, perhaps she 
would have been brought not 
much nearer the mark than she 
was brought by her own fancy. 
She was sufficiently acquainted 
with Captain Irving’s habits to be 
certain that during the afternoon 
Alice might almost safely reckon 
on going whither she would, or re- 
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ceiving whom she would: but in 
that ‘almost’ there was a slight 
safeguard—miserably slight, to be 
sure ; yet the idea of its being re- 
moved was to Blanche simply in- 
tolerable. 

One thing must be clearly borne 
in mind: Mrs. Ramsay had never 
admitted to herself the possibility 
of there being actual guilt in her 
husband’s intimacy with Miss Ir- 
ving. ‘Though she had lived from 
girlhood upwards in an atmo- 
sphere of coquetry, and, more or 
less, in a fast set, she had never 
been brought into contact with 
anything much worse than folly ; 
and her suspicions travelled more 
slowly than those of the average of 
prudes. She thought that Alice 
was daily and hourly stealing from 
her larger portions of Mark’s love, 
or of the sentiment—no matter 
what—which she, Blanche, had 
been too glad to accept in love’s 
stead. This was all; and it was 
more than enough to make her hate 
the beautiful marauder with all the 
bitterness of which her nature was 
capable. She had no brain for plot- 
ting or counterplotting ; but, with 
a certain shrewdness of reasoning, 
she told herself that, as her guest, 
Alice would be less a free agent 
than under her own father’s roof 
during his absence. Mark, however 
little he might respect his moral 
obligation, had a decided regard 
for his social ones, and was likely 
to be more guarded in his demean- 
our under his own roof than under 
any other that could be named. 
It is not likely that any one of 
these reasons will exempt our un- 
lucky heroine from the charge of 
inconsistency above mentioned ; 
but perhaps they may prevent this, 
her act and deed, from being set 
down as a mere insane vagary. 

The surprise that Alice could 
not conceal when the invitation 
came seemed not to be purely 
pleasurable ; indeed, she pouted 
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her lip at first, as if the horizon 
thus opened to her was not all 
rose-colour. However, she had 
not a shadow of excuse for de- 
clining it; Captain Irving would 
not have listened for one mo- 
ment to such a thing. It was 
the very arrangement for which he 
would have schemed; and he could 
hardly believe in such good luck 
as that his opponent—for in this 
light he had begun to consider Mrs. 
Ramsay of late—should play di- 
rectly into his hand. It was one 
of his favourite maxims, that it 
mattered little what a husband 
or wife did, so that the other party 
to the marriage-contract took no 
overt exception to the proceed- 
ings. 

‘I shall go to Paris now with a 
quiet conscience, he said to his 
daughter—as if he and his con- 
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science had not come to terms a 
quarter of a century ago. And she 
answered : 

‘ Well, there’s some comfort in 
that, at all events,’ with equal gra- 
vity. 

Those two were so used to the. 
masks, that, even when alone, they 
did not often lay them aside. 

Mark heard of the arrangement 
with much outward indifference. 

‘It was very benevolent of you,’ 
he remarked to his wife. ‘I sup- 
pose you’ve thought better of what 
you said the other day. You 


needn’t take her out more than 
particularly if 


you like, you know 
it tires you.’ 

Blanche was really glad that he 
did not thank her. She felt she 
deserved thanks so little, that she 
could hardly have listened to them 
without a disclaimer. 


LOVE SONNET. 


Or thee a portion do I trace in all 
That on my sight in long succession flows ; 
Echoes and odours round me float and fall, 
Breathing of thee, my nightingale and rose. 
All things that lovely are, and sweet to sense, 
Are dear to me not for their sakes alone, 
But as the symbols of thine excellence ; 
And nearer to my heart is Nature grown 
Since o’er the platforms of her wondrous world, 
As o’er the face of a magician’s glass, 
In all varieties of change unfurled, 
Shadows of thee before my spirit pass. 
My thoughts, like streams, flow all into thy sea : 
My world is summed and glorified in thee. 


M. B. 
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PARIS FASHIONS, 


a 


THE unusually mild winter suc- 
ceeding the ever-memorable hot 
and dry summer of last year might 
well appear to afford some show of 
reason for the desponding fears of 
croakers, lest this fair earth of 
ours, hitherto so steady and regu- 
lar in its appointed gyrations, 
should suddenly have dropped into 
dotage, and taken to circling around 
the sun at dangerously-decreasing 
distances. Fashion, however, enter- 
tains apparently no apprehension 
on that score, and gladly hails with 
her brightest colours and gayest 
designs the immediate advent of 
glorious spring, which she clearly 
feels disposed to treat as a fore- 
gone conclusion. Now, no doubt, 
Easter, as a rule, may be looked 
upon as the end of winter and the 
beginning of spring ; only it should 
not be forgotten that this rule will 
occasionally be broken by the 
most awkward exceptions, espe- 
cially when the great Christian fes- 
tival of the Resurrection happens 
to fall at the unusually early period 
it does this year. The gay cos- 
tumes of spring have sometimes to 
be discarded again for the soberer, 
warmer garments of winter. But 
Fashion this year evidently con- 
templates no danger of such a mis- 
hap, and seems to trust confidently 
that we shall for this once, at least, 
escape the customary northern 
blasts and showers of April; for 
the bright-coloured striped fabrics 
and plaids intended to be used in 
the making of the coming spring 
costumes require above all an un- 
clouded sunny sky to display to 
proper advantage the truly oriental 


gorgeousness of their tints. The 
well-known Scotch plaids are, in- 
deed, still in fashion ; but the pre- 
ference is certainly given now to 
the striped designs on woollen fa- 
brics, which show the same taste- 
ful and effective arrangement of 
tints and shades that was hitherto 
to be found only in satin fabrics. 
Printed on a white or coloured 
woollen ground, these stripes or 
bars, tinted in a variety of shades, 
constitute a most harmonious 
blending of colours, which has a 
specially pleasing effect on the 
neutral shades of the upper jupes 
or robes to be worn along with 
these fabrics. The jupon (the 
longer under jupe or robe) is al- 
most universally made of the striped 
woollen stuff, and decorated with 
one or several volants, to enhance 
the richness of the display. The 
upper robe, which is in all cases 
gathered in some way and some 
place, no matter Aow or where 
exactly, is decorated with an en- 
livening trimming of the striped 
material, formed into volants or 
bias - bands, rosettes or puffs. 
The delicate tints of last year’s 
robes, whose fading and paleness 
bear witness to the damaging 
effect of the scorching heat of 
summer, may be restored by the 
dyer’s art to their pristine beauty, 
whilst the striped stuff will excel- 
lently serve to make up for any 
shortcomings of the reviving pro- 
cess. The woollen fabric being cheap 
the new style cannot be called ex- 
pensive, although it would be going 
rather too far to characterise it 
as altogether unpretending. The 
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showiness of the costume made of 
it will certainly depend in a great 
measure upon the patience and 
labour bestowed on the trimmings 
and decorations, and on the taste 
and skill with which they are de- 
vised and put on, also upon a be- 
coming and tasteful arrangement 
of the puffed part of the drapings 
of the skirt. The masses of stuff, 
bulging in towering heaps from 
below the ceinture at the back of 
the robe, admit of being shaped 
into the most wondrous forms, 
which is of course calculated to 
open a wide field for the exercise 
of the fancy and ingenuity of our 
modistes. The short ceintures or 
sashes made of the trimming mate- 
rial, in obedience to the equally 
economic and tasteful principle of 
the new style, afford the simplest 
expedient to satisfy the require- 
ments of fashion in this respect. 
Another variety of the new spring 
toilette is based upon the employ- 
ment of two different shades of the 
same tint in the same material ; 
fashion admits also the use of dif- 
ferent tissues in the confection of 
the same dress. We have there- 
fore here a wide range opened for 
turning to good account the mate- 
rials of old dresses, so long as they 
are at all presentable. So far for 
the fabrics. Now a few words on 
the fashion. If we say that this 
years walking-toilettes consist of 
a jupon designed to show the feet 
in front,a short robe, and a paletot, 
our fair readers may feel inclined 
to charge us with placing before 
them simply a repetition of the 
fashions of the past year. The 
fact, however, cannot be stated 
otherwise, although we may add 
that this year’s style differs de- 
cidedly in character from that 
prevailing last year. The front 
breadth of the jupon and the 
shorter robe is still cut ev diazs, and 
the upper border is attached to the 
body in flat plaits. The paletot is 
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almost universally cut in the shape 
of a jacket or /ai//e fitting tight to 
the figure, with the pendent basques 
in front, starting from the waist, 
cut in the same piece, whilst the 
tail ends or flaps are generally 
cut independent of the body. To 
these basques of the paletot, or to 
the profusely-plaited breadths of 
the upper robe, it is reserved to 
characterise the style of the present 
fashion through the voluminous 
proportions given them. Puffs, in 
horizontal and vertical lines, short 
broad scarves, clasps with and with- 
out tufts and tassels, immense ro- 
settes, &c., seem to make up and 
complete this conglomerate of an 
attire often calculated to strike the 
beholder with wonder. 

It is quite clear that the exten- 
sive development given to the 
plaitings of the draperies below the 
waist of the tight-fitting bodice and 
jacket cannot well suit all figures, 
and least of all the figures of young 
ladies blessed with the slim, ele- 
gant proportions of youth. Allto- 
gether, the protuberant plaitings 
and drapings now required to give 
the skirt the full benefit of its most 
voluminous development militate 
somewhat against the paletot as an 
outer covering; the article may, 
however, be dispensed with as a 
constituent part of a walking toi- 
lette, or ladies may substitute for 
it a fichu, that blessed device of the 
milliner’s art which proves a har- 
bour of refuge and salvation in so 
many emergencies of fashion. La- 
dies of maturer age will be delighted 
to learn that there is every pro- 
spect that, along with the fichus, the 
mantilles will come in again, and 
most likely run the paletot very 
close, more especially in the event 
of next summer turning out equally 
hot as the last one, which would 
naturally tend to free us from the 
necessity of wearing the hitherto 
indispensable paletot, and at the 
same time also from the torture of 
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double sleeves. To guard against 
possible misconception on the part 
of our readers, we must here add 
that for the present the paletot still 
retains its commanding position, 
and that every fresh season wit- 
nesses the introduction of some 
new shape and variety of the article 
prettier than the preceding ones. 
For stouter ladies there is a kind 
of mantlet which, gathered in plaits 
near the middle of the back, is 
kept close to the figure by means 
of a ceinture sewn on just below 
the plaits. The front parts of this 
mantlet terminate in an arched, 
angular, or pointed form, and are 
not confined by the ceinture, but 
hang down free. Volants, shaped 


in every breadth, of every material, 
and in every variety of plaiting, 
form the most essential decoration 
of all articles of attire, more espe- 
cially of the preceding. Where the 
jupon presents no contrast in ma- 
terial or design with the upper 


robe, one or several volants are 
indispensably required by way of 
ornamental trimming. To give a 
clear notion of the profuse orna- 
mentation of the upper robe with 
volants, and of the edgings, passe- 
poils, bias-bands, &c., which serve 
to impart to these decorations 
greater showiness and richness, 
would require the aid of illustra- 
tions. The same form of orna- 
mentation is demanded also for 
black -silk and velvet paletots. 
With the ample protuberant drape- 
ries of the basques, which, as a 
rule, are only short, flat garnitures 
would look utterly insignificant ; 
the volant is therefore also resorted 
to here, being in the more elegant 
specimens of the article richly or- 
namental besides with guipure-lace 
and fringes. 

We have said above that every 
fresh season witnesses the intro- 
duction of some new shape of pale- 
tot prettier than the preceding. 
One of the most original draperies 
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in this way is constituted by the 
palm-leaf-shaped basques, trimmed 
with ruches and fringes, which, 
puffed at the part where they join 
the jacket, fall down in a most 
graceful form. The chief condi- 
tion in the confection of all these 
articles of attire is a material which 
will readily puff out in heavy folds ; 
a condition which woollen fabrics 
fully satisfy, having besides the 
advantage of great cheapness over 
silk fabrics, of which the better 
qualities are, moreover, rising every 
day in price. Little jaquettes for 
young girls, imitating the paletot, 
are still kept in stock in our milli- 
nery establishments ; but it is not 
likely that there vill be much 
demand for them, as every age 
nowadays prefers uniformity of 
costume, which tends to lessen the 
demand for certain single articles 
of attire required simply to com- 
plete some suit belonging to ano- 
ther style of dress. The bright 
neutral-tinted light summer stuffs 
used as materials for jaquettes are 
well suited for the ornamentation 
with variegated satin rolls, deco- 
rating the little pelerine, the cuffs, 
and the scarf. Knit silk fringes of 
the same colour as the material, 
and a so-called marabout trim- 
ming consisting of a band or stripe 
set with curled silken threads in 
imitation of fur, and with the lower 
border edged with knit silk fringes 
of the same colour, will also im- 
part a distinguished appearance to 
the jaquette. 

Black-jet pearls make their ap- 
pearance once more after their 
temporary banishment; but they 
peep forth from amidst the other 
ornaments with the modest bash- 
fulness of the first violets, evidently 
still doubtful of the nature of the 
reception which may await them. 
Pearls will resume their old posi- 
tion as centre ornaments, placed 
in the gigantic rosettes now in 
vogue, and also to adorn the tufts 
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and tassels which are much in 
request. 

The fichu promises to be the 
great favourite of the coming sea- 
son. The mantilla, as we have 
already hinted, will take the hearts 
of our elder matrons by storm. 

Having passed unscathed 
through the dangers of the winter 
season, the present miniature edi- 
tion of the bonnet seems to be 
secure once more for the next sea- 
son, and there is nothing left us 
for the present but the hope that 
this most exiguous thing of no- 
thingness will at some future period 
resume once more the visible and 
palpable proportion of something 
like actual existence. We can say 
nothing as yet about the materials 
that may be chosen next season 
to adorn the most limited area of 
the present article ; there may be 
discovered, perhaps, some new 
ornament which we short-sighted 
mortals do not as yet even dream 
of. Glittering dragon-flies, made 
of peacock’s feathers, and myste- 
rious shapes of animals unknown 
to natural history, sit enthroned 
on the spring bonnets of tulle, 
crape, or some other similar light 
material, which are designed to 
effect an easy transition to the 
straw-bonnets of summer. 

Having thus thrown a prospec- 
tive glance at the promises of the 
future, we will now briefly dis- 
course of the actualities of the 
present. 

In proportion as the winter sea- 
son approaches its end, the toilettes 
display greater and greater ele- 
gance. Nothing seems to be held 
too recherché or too costly for the 
decoration of ball-dresses and even- 
ing-dresses. Lace and _brilliants 
and the richest satin and velvet 
fabrics are pressed into the service. 
In some toilettes the front of the 
dress is selected for the richer dis- 
play of ornamentation ; in others 
the back. In the latter case a 
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deep volant round the bottom of 
the robe forms its only garniture, 
whilst the revers bounding this 
part on both sides is covered with 
a profuse shower of lace flowing 
over the train behind. In the 
former case the front of the under 
robe is richly trimmed with volants, 
flower garlands, or puffs, whilst the 
indispensable upper robe opens en 
robe de cour, imposing either by the 
richness ofits material (velvet, satin, 
&c.) or by the graceful elegance of 
its drapery. ‘The heavier mate- 
rials remain naturally reserved for 
the toilettes of matrons, who in- 
dulge but little in the pleasures of 
the dance, whilst the girls claim 
airy tissues and flowers as their 
special attributes. A dress of white 
tulle is a great favourite with them. 
This dress is trimmed round the 
bottom with wreaths of flowers, 
headed by one or several volants, 
and is decorated with bunches, 
wreaths, and sprays of flowers, 
tastefully disposed among the plaits 
and pufis. ‘The upper robe has a 
trimming of ruches, braids, satin 
bands, &c. in keeping with the 
flowers, and finished off at the 
outer edge with lace or with fringes. 
Bretelles of flowers pass over the 
shoulders, catching with their pen- 
dent sprays the folds of the upper 
robe looped-up high. A tastefully- 
arranged garniture of the same ma- 
terial will also make a most pleas- 
ing impression upon the beholder. 
A tulle or tarlatan dress of this 
kind has the under robe trimmed 
round the bottom with eight or ten 
ruches, or small volants instead. 
The shorter upper robe, with the 
border garnished likewise with 
ruches and a volant, falls down 
over this en ¢ablier, The robe is 
drawn behind, from the ceinture 
down to the bend of the knee, into 
five equal vertical puffs, and de- 
scends thence in an ample flowing 
train. The outer border of this part 
shows a ruche above a volant 
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bounding it. The seams between 
the puffs are hidden by ruches 
fastened by rosettes of the material 
of the robe. The corsage is orna- 


deemed presentable, a stiff deep 
lace-collar, in the style of Queen 


Elizabeth, affords 
expedient to hide 


an excellent 
its defects. 
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mented round the neck with a 
puff and ruches, and the sleeves 
are trimmed in keeping with the 
corsage. Where the throat is not 


Where concealment of the arms 
is desirable, transparent puffed 
sleeves can be worn, or Pom- 
padour sleeves, which reach be- 
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low the elbow, where they come  casionally of the fashion of 1800, 
almost into contact with the long as it often takes some six or eight 
gloves worn with them. The buttons to fasten them; however, 
length of the gloves reminds us oc- they are not generally worn quite 
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so long; but two to four buttons manship ofthe fans this year. The 
will mostly do. wondrously carved ivory sticks are 

There is great originality and adorned on their open faces with 
elegance displayed in the work- elegant paintings, real works 0 
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art, which show that Boucher and 
Lebrun have found worthy suc- 
cessors. 

Our coloured illustration shows 


terial of the dress. 
shows six volants, headed by a 
bias-band. The upper robe, which 
in front reaches down only to the 
flounces of the jupon, but touches 
the ground behind, is trimmed 
round the bottom with a deeper 


The jupon 
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on the left a walking-dress made 
of the same material in two dif- 
ferent shades of colour; the trim- 
ming likewise is made of the ma- 


volant bordered by a band cut ev 
biais. The draping of the robe 
necessitates a gathering of the 
material at the side, which is made 
in regular plaits secured by stitches. 
The bodice is trimmed with a 
volant round the top, and a chemise 
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russe completes the costume. 
Sleeves down to the elbows, 
trimmed in keeping with the bo- 
dice, and ornamented with large 
bows of the material of the dress. 

The figure on the right shows a 
toilette de [’intérieur, or house-dress. 
The jupon and blouse are of red- 
and-white striped mohair. Over 
this is worn a shorter robe with 
bodice, made of black fai//e, which 
forms a tablier in front, with narrow 
side-falls en écharpe, and a puffed 
back breadth. 

Our first plain _ illustration 
shows a robe Susanne, devised to 
combine the requirements of a 
walking-dress with those of a robe 
de salon. ‘The robe is made of 
black poult de soie, and cut with a 
long train. In front it is trimmed 
with a deep volant, headed by a 
border of black and orange-yellow 
satin. A trimming, composed 
of alternate stripes of black and 
orange-yellow satin, joined toge- 
ther so as to leave exposed a 
width of a quarter of an inch 
each, borders the front breadth of 
the robe, and forms also a horizon- 
tal garniture at the back and over 
the shoulders, descending in front 
to the waist, and terminating at 
the back under the arm; the same 
edging borders the top of the body 
in front, descending to the waist 
behind. The train at the back is 
gathered and caught up by the 
bows of the sash, which are orna- 
mented with rosettes of bicoloured 
satin bands and bicoloured knit 
fringes. The second plain illus- 
tration shows a back-view of the 
fichu Zi#fa. This is made of white 
tulle. The lower end of the back 
part, which is cut square, is trimmed 
with satin bands a quarter ofan inch 
wide, edged with blondes in two 
different widths. The front parts, 
which are likewise bordered with 
the same satin bands edged with 
blondes, cross in front, and are in- 
terlaced in the middle of the back, 
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whence they descend over the 
robe in the form of long sash ends. 
The rosettes in the middle of the 
back are equally made of lace- 
edged satin bands; the upper ro- 
sette gathers the tulle in its length, 
which serves to give to the slope 
of the neck behind the pointed 
form seen in the illustration. 

In our next illustration we have 
the notion of comfort conveyed by 
the appearance of a lady at the 
tea-table associated with the charm 
of an elegant and graceful toilette. 
As in all house-dresses, so also 
here, the tablier, in the most gene- 
ral acceptation of the term, consti- 
tutes an indispensable requisite. 
It is mostly made of white mull, 
ornamented with embroidery and 
lace. That in the illustration 
is cut of white mull, and bor- 
dered round the edge with em- 
broidered points, and Valenciennes 
plaited or frilled in between the 
interstices. The little pockets have 
a similar garniture descending from 
the top border; the lower border 
being ornamented with frilled lace. 
The upper plaited border of the 
apron is concealed under a mull- 
band, which again is covered by a 
coloured - silk ribbon, with lace 
stitched on it; the strings, tied be- 
hind, hang down the back in long 
ends. The Raphael cape, or pele- 
rine, also shown in the illustration, 
is likewise cut of mull only to the 
border of the entre-deux, and 
making due allowance for the 
seams crossing the cape in sym- 
metrical lines. The cape is 
trimmed round the bottom with 
two entre-deux of mull and one of 
guipure, edged with broad guipure 
lace, and at the upper mull evfre- 
deux with small crest-points. From 
the neck start small fillets of gui- 
pure entre-deux, edged with lace 
frill; the mull is cut away from 
beneath these fillets. A mull 
entre-deux serves for a necktie. 
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It was she who caused their steps to linger 





